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Ir is a strange thought at this hour, when we are in the midst 
of our war of the Titans, and Europe is only resting on its arms 
a short breathing-space, to begin its strife anew, to look back 
at the last Peace Congress which met in Paris. 

There sate Victor Hugo, with many of the most earnest 
apostles of humanity: all saw visions and dreamed dreams of a 
millennium of rest for weary Europe,—of the shutting of the 
Janus’ gates after years of Napoleonic ideas, national debts, 
and holy alliances. Yet hardly had the echo of their eloquence 
died away, when the Vesuvius of France opened again, the mob 
tore down the throne of Louis Philippe, and anarchy was fol- 
lowed by the man whom a late hero-worshipper names “‘ Emperor 
Evermore.” Again a short respite, and the Crimean strife 
broke forth; next, the campaign of Italy; and soon the volcanic 
pulses throbbed across the sea, and upheaved our Western world. 
What an awaking from pleasant dreams! What a collision be- 
tween social theory and social fact! And who does not now see 
that Europe was not ready for a Peace Congress? If Italy had 
remained with a Papacy gnawing at its vitals and a foreign 
Kaiser holding its states as fiefdoms,—if Austria is still to keep 
its ill-gotten prey of enslaved nationalities,—peace can only be 
the surrender of right to wrong, a false and, thank God, an im- 
possible peace. Is the hope of Christian civilization, then, a 
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dream? No! but patience must bring experience, and expe- 
rience hope. 

We propose an essay on the ethics of war. It may seem to 
some a title almost akin to De Quincey’s on Murder as one of the 
Fine Arts. There has been a vast change in social opinion since 
the day when war was the creed of Christian Europe. It is 
due in part to the nobler sentiments of modern philanthropy, 
and in part to the discovery that war is a very costly luxury. 
We do not doubt the truth of this progress in social humanity. 
When St. Olaf was preaching in the North, the legend tells of 
a stout warrior who answered him, ‘“‘I am neither Christian nor 
Pagan: I believe in my sword.” That day is past forever. We 
believe in a nobler power than the sword. But we cannot ignore 
the fact that war exists; and it is, therefore, the part of a 
Christian and social morality to study its causes. Peace, it is 
well said, has its victories. War, we add, has its ethics and 
humanities. And we should be glad if, in a fair judgment of 
the evil and the good, we may find somewhat to make us hope- 
ful that it may have its uses in the economy of a Christian civili- 
zation. 

We do not offer any wild or savage paradox. Our position is 
simply that war, while it is one of the saddest of calamities, is 
itself the effect of selfish passions already existing; that we are 
not to charge on it the evils it brings, more than on the sur- 
geon’s knife the humors it opens; that it is thus itself a step in 
social’ cure, and will be needless only when the cure is effected. 
Our view touches the root of the question, and we will look at 
it briefly. Is war incompatible with Christianity? We admit 
all that the purest reformer of the much-honored school of 
William Penn can say of the spirit of the gospel. It is a reli- 
gion of peace and good will. It is designed to create a social 
condition where mutual love shall be the bond of all. It is the 
basis of a true economy for the state as well as the man. 
Finally, it is the hope towards which we all look forward with 
weary longing as we read the bloody Domesday-book of Chris- 
tian nations. But we have now a question to ask. What is the 
peace which the religion of Jesus Christ proposes? It is a 
peace within the bosom of society, a peace that shall ensure the 
freedom of the slave, the maintenance of just law, the purify- 
ing of all selfish greed that severs castes in every state, and 
makes weak nations the prey of the stronger. The cessation of 
war, then, presupposes this as its condition. If there be no 
such social change, there must be a continuance of wrong; wrong 
must provoke resistance; and resistance must in many cases 
reach such a point that there can be no alternative save the sur- 
render of social right, or the sword. We have here the right 
view of war. War is not the cause of the calamities that ac- 
company it. The Paixhan gun and the iron-clad ship are but 
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the instruments which are wielded by human passions. But it 
may be urged that the evil is in all cases greater than the good. 
We cannot think so. Is peace worth having at the price of 
slavery? Is social existence a blessing with the loss of social 
honor and good law? And what is such a peace but war? 
What rest, if there be a pent-up sea of lava within the social 
volcano? It may be true, as the geologist says of those fiery 
safety-valves, that war is the necessary and periodic law by 
which the seething elements of society relieve it from a general 
ruin. It is urged that, in the present state of civilization, all 
right social ends can be wrought by peaceful methods. We 
grant that this is true of many wars, and that, undoubtedly, 
Christian principle can do much. ‘The pen is stronger than the 
bayonet. All honor to the Cobdens and Brights, who oppose 
needless strife. A war for a point of foolish jealousy, for com- 
mercial greed, for enlargement of national domain, is not justi- 
fiable; and if we strike from the bloody roll such cases, we shall 
greatly diminish the list. But all these exceptions do not prove 
that war has no justification when it is demanded for the defence 
of national right and honor. 

If, then, we deny altogether the need of war, we must be 
ready to accept the full logic of the modern theorist who claims 
as the literal sense of Christianity the maxim of non-resistance, 
or affirms the absolute inviolability of human life. But it will be 
seen by the Christian moralist that to push such logic to its con- 
clusion is to commit suicide. It involves the sacrifice of the life 
of many to the life of one. It involves the sacrifice of what is 
nobler than life,—liberty, justice, social well-being ; and without 
these a mere existence is worthless. Society therefore assumes 
this right over the individual, and, whatever our humanitarians 
may say, it can never renounce it. It must in cases of criminal 
legislation use such power with the deepest feeling of responsi- 
bility ; and we rejoice in all efforts, since the day of Beccaria, to 
soften the old barbarisms of the code; but we can never yield to 
the drivelling sentiment that nowadays would abolish the death- 
penalty in every case. To give up this right of self-defence 
is the sublime abstraction of a theorist, not the principle of a 
Christian. Nay, the Quaker himself sometimes is placed in 
circumstances where the logic of nature is too strong for him, 
and the drab coat and soft hands can fling the pirate into the 
sea with a “Friend, thou hast no business here.” I may ad- 
mire Penn, standing with his smiling brow under the great elm 
amidst his friendly Lenni Lenapes; but society is not a primi- 
tive Pennsylvania; it is a world of very old and civilized sins. 
Lycurgus said to the citizen who wished him to set up a democ- 
racy in Sparta, “Set up a democracy first in your own family.” 
Your maxim is perfect, my philanthropic friend; but give us a 
perfect world to try it upon; and, meantime, let us preach and 
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practise, as St. Paul counselled, this living peaceably with all, 
‘‘if it be possible, as much as in you lieth.”’ And if it be asked, 
Where, then, is the worth of the Christian maxim at all, I answer 
that the religion of Christ does not give its maxims to be a 
letter, but to teach a moral and social principle. Its spirit is 
to put away the evil and warring passions. To kill for selfish 
vengeance is murder; to kill for defence-of life and honor is 
justice, in man or state. To fight for plunder or self-interest is 
crime; to fight for the cause of country is nobleness. If we 
have not learned this plain distinction, we have not begun the 
alphabet of a Christian ethics. 

We may find here, in the next place, our reasonable hope for 
the cure of war. We look for it in the gradual growth of a social 
civilization. And there is surely nothing in such a view incon- 
sistent with the strongest faith in the power of Christianity. We 
may well look with loathing on that hateful picture of mankind 
given by Hobbes as the state of nature,—‘a time of war, when 
every man is enemy to every man; no arts, no letters, no society ; 
and, which is worst of all, continual fear and danger of violent 
death, and the life of man solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and 
short.”’ In such a coarse view of social morality, ‘“‘notions of 
right and wrong, justice and injustice, have no place; buf only 
that to be every man’s that he can get, and for so long as he 
can keep it ;’’* and the best government is one that can hold at 
bay such a pack of human wolves. Mr. Carlyle of late years 
seems to have adopted the same grim and sour philosophy. 
Might is Right; and there is no better hope for us. But we 
need not forget, while we have full trust in the moral ideas of 
the social conscience, that the world can only by degrees realize 
them. And here we leave the more abstract question of the 
right, and turn to history as our sure witness. When we look 
at the character of modern warfare, as compared with past ages, 
we may justly say that nothing can give a happier proof to 
the mind of the philanthropist of the progress of ideas. Com- 
pare the Achilles, the noblest type of the Greek hero, dragging 
the Trojan chief lashed by the heels to his chariot, with the 
soldierly courtesy of the modern general. A Pélissier may 
smother his hundreds of Arabs in the cavern; but no Chris- 
tian poet will sing of the deed as worthy of laurels. Compare 
those Saxons of the heroic age who drank mead out of the 
skulls of their foes,—an amiable custom, quite out of date, unless 
it have been truly reported of some of the gentle chivalry of 
our Southern rebellion; compare those Crusading Christians 


* Is not this the singular original of Wordsworth’s Rob Roy ?— 


“The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 
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who hacked men to pieces as their pastime, and wore Moslem 
heads at the saddle-bow; compare the admitted usages of war 
even later than the time of a Wallenstein, when the besieged 
town was given up to the brute rage of the soldier, with the 
kindlier code of civilized nations. The coarsest dragoon would 
blush at the thought of barbarities. once suffered in silence by 
the most humane leaders. England could find no words too 
harsh for us when we even blocked Charleston herbor, but 
branded it as a crime against civilization. There must be the 
short shrift and sharp discipline of the battle-field; there must 
be the ruse de guerre, simply because war is an abnormal thing, 
and necessity is law; but surely there is less of pure cruelty or 
indifference to life. If we look at the amount of bloodshed, the 
record of battle-fields will show that it is far less in our time 
than in the European wars of the last century. Armies are 
greater, and campaigns vaster ; yet military science has now re- 
duced the strife to a series of marches and counter-marches, a 
colossal game of chess, with less of the desperate hand-to-hand 
fighting of knight with knight, pikeman with pikeman. In- 
fantry has proved more effective than the shock of cavalry. 
English warfare has given a singular illustration of a sentence 
of Tacitus in the Agricola, where, speaking of the Briton, he 
says, “in pedite robur.” Artillery has changed all methods. 
Nothing seems more dreadful than the perfection of a Colt’s 
revolver or a Parrott gun; but it is really a gift to humanity. 
It is bringing the day when the collision of armies will be 
absurd, because it will be suicide. The long thirty years’ wars 
that have desolated Europe will become impossible, because no 
nation will be able to bear the drainage of its treasury needed 
for such immense and costly instruments. A year or two at the 
Crimea or on the plains of Lombardy must exhaust the strength of 
the great Powers; and wise Parliaments will no longer include 
the suffering of a nation for half a century in Adam Smith’s 
chapter “Of the Expense of Supporting the Dignity of a Sove- 
reign.” Greeks will not always suffer when Agamemnon weeps. 
Surely these facts of political economy are part of the history 
of humanity also. We may see in them, although they come 
from merely material changes, and although no higher motive 
than interest prompts them, the finer issues of a Christian senti- 
ment. They prove that war itself keeps pace with ideas. It 
must vanish. 

But they prove also that it will vanish only as the social neces- 
sity vanishes out of which it springs. There is nothing clearer 
in history than that no nation has ever become great in liberty, 
in social order, in letters and arts,—even in the arts of peace,— 
unless it have passed through such a phase of struggle, and 
that none can long maintain them unless it keep to some degree 
its military prowess. We may mourn over the fact; but why 
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not rather avvept it in its noblest meanings? War is but the 
outward exponent of that ceaseless strife of good and evil which 
makes the moral history of men. The blessings of freedom, of 
law, of national unity, are not spontaneous growths which a 
people may receive as the idle South-Sea native plucks his 
bread-fruit and lies in the sun. They are won by manhood, 
and they are only kept because the character of the people has 
been made capable, in the long process of education, of the qua- 
lities that insure them. Every great people has such a heroic 
age. And surely we read the book of European civilization with 
narrow eyes if we pause only at the pages of its cruelty, its 
suffering, and forget the good that has been the repayment. If 
it have to tell of the inhumanity of a Tilly, of the crazy ambi- 
tion of a Charles of Sweden, of a dark Alva, of a scourge of 
God like Napoleon, it has to tell of the devotion of a Gustavus, 
the courtesy of a Sidney, the grandeur of an Arnold Winkel- 
ried. Charlemagne wept when he saw from his window the fleet 
of Frankish pirates, and said that his tears were not for himself, 
but for the havoc he foresaw; but Guizot can read with clearer 
sight the meaning of that Norse invasion. 

Take from the history of England her Wars of the Roses, her 
strife of the Reformation, and where were English liberty and 
Protestant liberty? where the great fabric of constitutional law 
rising slowly from the first grant wrung out of the grasp of the 
Plantagenets, through years of self-willed Tudors and blind 
Stuarts,—still doomed to the trial of a civil war as bloody as 
our own, to the iron dictatorship of Cromwell, to the over-hasty 
experiment of another Charles and James, before it could be 
builded in its solid proportions? where were the statesmanship 
of a Cecil, and the manhood of a Hampden? nay, where the rich 
drama of Shakspeare, the music of Spenser, and the wisdom of 
a Hooker? The fine marble from which a Phidias carves his 
demigods has been moulded by the fires that ages ago shot up 
through the coarse strata from the heart of the globe. War is 
not merely the brute battle of wolves and tigers; it is the con- 
flict of ideas; it is the battle of right against wrong; and, with 
all its evils, we could never blot out its record without the loss 
of the greater half of all the heroism, the self-sacrifice, the 
genius, that make the past immortal. Weare justly offended when 
Wordsworth, in his Thanksgiving Ode on the fall of Bonaparte, 
cries out, in insane gratitude to God, ‘Carnage is thy daughter!” 
but when we hear him, in a nobler poem to Duty, call it “stern 
daughter of the voice of God,” we feel the grandeur of the sen- 
timent. The social conscience does not delight in the carnage 
of the battle-field; it shudders at the human sacrifice; but it 
accepts it when duty commands, and obeys the law, that beareth 
not the sword in vain. 

We reach here the last point of our essay. It is our wish to 
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compare somewhat at length the habits which are the growth of 
peace and war in the character of a people. The study is well 
worth our thought at the present time. We are becoming a 
military power, and the present is not only an instant necessity, 
but it must work an organic change in the mind and the pur- 
suits of our American world. Peace will in any event leave the 
imperative demand for an army and navy more on the scale of 
European PoWers; and we can no longer remain a land of quiet 
tradesfolk. It is wise for us to know the good and the evil of 
such a change. Many look on it as wholly an-evil, and see 
nothing before us save a future of utter degeneracy. But such 
a view seems to us untrue. Comines begins one of his chapters 
with, “How the Burgundians mistook a field of thistles for a 
host of French lancers.” Our timid minds may find that their 
fears are of the like sort. We believe that there are dangers, 
but we cannot and ought not to forget that there are certain 
elements in our social growth which a military education only 
can supply. We allow all that can be said of the bad habits of 
war. War creates a distaste for the arts of peaceful industry. 
It weakens the natural ties of home, and the soldier amidst the 
temptations of the camp becomes too often a drunken vagabond. 
It creates a mob of reckless plunderers, who have learned to 
forage on the farms of harmless labor. These are great evils, 
and we must not underrate them. The best discipline of the 
general cannot quite prevent them; and the effect is most seen 
when the war is over and the disbanded legions return to their 
sid pursuits. We all remember the pensioners of our Revolu- 
tion, whose gray heads we looked on with honor, yet with pity, 
when we saw them the broken-down vagrants of every town and 
village. But we must not name these perils as if the only ques- 
tion were between such a social condition and one entirely pure. 
There are unquestionably vices, that spring of necessity out of .a 
state of unbroken peace, as harmful and as fatal. It may not 
be as easy for us to see them, because they are not as palpable 
on the social surface as the results of war; but they cannot be 
ignored. Bacon has condensed the argument in a word, when, 
in his Essay on Wars, he has said that in a state of peace, 
“courages effeminate and manners corrupt.” It cannot be de- 
nied that there is with commercial peoples a ceaseless wenn 
to a loosing of the bonds of social discipline, to a softening o 

the manhood, and the growth of a mercenary spirit. We have 
not as a nation showed that the human nature, which philoso- 
phers tell us is largely found in man, differs in our Western world 
from other worlds and times. Our young America, with all its 
noble capacities, has been taking enormous strides in luxury and 
baseness together. The higher class has been steadily aping the 
extravagance of Europe without its refinement,—rich, fast, 
effeminate; and its lower type is seen in the Bowery boy, the 
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most disgusting of all popular formations,—smart, brutal, and 
lawless. It is true that these were no more than the faults of a 
generous but undisciplined youth. A wise De Tocqueville could 
see beneath the surface the elements of a ripe manhood: yet we 
sorely needed a schoolmaster. But there had been growing upon 
us by degrees a worse evil than this natural insolence of youth. 
The spirit of sordid gain had eaten out the nobleness of national 
character. It was not from love of country, or desire of na- 
tional unity, but from fear of disturbing trade, that our merchants 
were willing to surrender the affairs of a continent into the 
hands of corrupt politicians. Legislation became mean and 
grovelling. It mattered not if the capital were defiled by the 
neighborhood of a slave-market; if the right of free discussion 
were put down by the bludgeon of honorable gentlemen ; if the 
North were made a hunting-ground for the bloodhounds that fol- 
lowed the track of the fugitive slave. There was an ossifying 
of the social conscience even with good men. It is not easy for 
us to overstate the truth, when we remember that New York has 
been for years the port of the slave-trader; and such was the 
indifference of the public mind that the hanging of a gentlemanly 
slave captain, not long since, was quite a novelty of justice. We 
may say what we will of the inhumanity of civil war, but far 
too much of this fine humanity heard in certain quarters comes 
from this sordid spirit. This nation was fast becoming a scorn 
and reproach as a pretender. That ‘“ people’s curse,” launched 
at us by a noble English poet, was fastening on our hearts,— 
the curse of self-contradiction, the consciousness of shame that 
made us hang our heads when liberty was spoken of, or talk 
brave words with the feeling of their unreality. All these were 
the fruits of our peaceful civilization. We needed a pungent 
medicine in this lethargy of the social body; blisters and purges 
were not enough, the lancet must relieve these peccant humors 
and restore social health. War, evil as it is, was the only edu- 
cator powerful enough to give us the cure of our bad habits. 
We name, then, as the foremost of these elements of national 
education, discipline. Discipline is the law of all mental and 
moral growth ; but war teaches it as a first necessity. It is there 
the visible organ of law. The well-ordered camp, the daily drill, 
the rigid penalty of transgression, cannot be neglected without 
loss of power in the battle-field. It is hard to cashier an officer 
for a slight misdemeanor; to shoot a sleeping sentinel; but it is 
worse to bear the defeat of an army. Even the little matters of 
dress and soldierly bearing have their essential uses. The trim 
private with his shining musket and pipe-clayed belt will feel 
more fully his responsibility than in a rusty uniform; and the 
touch of his hat to the officer is the symbol of duty There is 
power in such military rule that must enter into character. It 
is easy to say that it makes men machines; but, apart from the 
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fact that there is in the army far less of the high-collared stiff- 
ness of old time, it is difficult to change the free-and-easy Ame- 
rican into a machine. It may be done with the stolid Russian, 
but not with us. Nay, we are told that our soldiers are better, 
because they are never mere guns and bayonets, but retain their 
individual intelligence. They want only the training. A living 
man with the accuracy of the machine is the very ideal of disci- 
pline. And this education will, we are assured, pass into our 
social character. It is a wholesome change for our young men 
of luxurious habits to leave for a while their lounge in the street, 
their tailors, and the solemn ritual of the dining-table, with its 
ten courses and closing glass of Curagoa, for the city of tents, 
where they must sleep hardly, and brave the storm without an 
umbrella, and themselves wash their few flannel shirts, and say 
over their rations of beef and black coffee, like the Persian over 
his figs, “‘ Of how great pleasure have I been ignorant!” We 
do not regret the gifts of the dear ladies of the Sanitary Com- 
mission ; but, while their jellies and boxes of cake are very plea- 
sant, we venture to say that the service of the camp is a sanitary 
commission most invaluable to four-fifths of our dyspeptic youths, 
and that we are thereby to put off for a generation the slow 
poison of furnace-heated houses, and see again men “‘ with thews 
and sinews like our ancestors.” But this military discipline will 
do more. It is to check that almost irresistible tendency to a 
lawless freedom of speech and action found in every land where 
the demos rules. We do not doubt the genuine feeling of Ameri- 
can independence that underlies the excess; but it sadly needs 
training. We would not put our generous Morgan into the dray, 
but make of him a brave, well-trained war-horse. Insolence is 
too often the mark of our independence. The American youth 
believes that to wear his hat in any presence is, like the bold 
baron of old, to assert his equality with kings; to be surly, is to be 
exercising his future function as Senator or President. Nothing 
will so take this conceit out of him as the law of the camp. The 
cowardly and brutal mob of New York, whose bravery lay in 
murdering negroes, needed to know the power of a well-drilled 
soldiery and a well-directed cannon. War will leave its stamp 
on the habit of the citizen; it will make him feel that his true 
freedom lies in order, in reverence for just authority. There 
may be in some minds a fear of change from over-freedom to the 
bayonetted rule of Austria. We might fear it if war was to last 
forever ; but there is little danger with a democratic people. . The 
danger lies the other way; that, without such training, a civil 
government will become little more than an organized police. 
But not only this; the character of the nation will learn disci- 
pline in every sphere of its action. We are a boastful people,— 
a people of vain and hasty experiment in trade, in social insti- 
tutions. War is a terrible destroyer of all shams. It deals in 
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sharp realities. The epauletted Bobadil is soon cashiered; the 
blunder of a pretentious general is visited with a speedy reward. 
Lamachus said to a captain who asked a second trial, “* No room 
in war for a miscarriage.’ We may in time of peace have our 
quacks in medicine and religion and trade; we can afford to live 
on an inflated credit, and once in seven years have a general ex- 
plosion; but not sonow. ‘This necessity of the times has had 
already its admirable effect on the business world,—has done 
away promissory notes and brought us to the cash-basis of 
honesty. But it will, we believe, enter most fully into the very 
texture of the national mind. It will give us a severer education 
in science and art and legislation. It will change us into a 
people of solid aims and abiding habits. 

Another of the virtues which we must name under the ethics 
of war, is the sentiment of national loyalty that it creates. The 
idea of the soldier is the glory of his country; and with him it 
is no vague or secondary thought; it is the flag he fights for, 
—the visible badge of a reality. The nation is a corporate life: 
it thrills through all, from the general to the commonest in the 
ranks; each is ennobled by it, each shares in the laurels of vic- 
tory or the shame of defeat. And woe to that people where this 
feeling is an empty word! We may laugh at the Frenchman 
who will fight for the glory of the grand nation; but under his 
dramatic enthusiasm there is the lifelike valor that has always 
made him invincible. And sadly as a people have we needed 
the awakening of it. Our patriotism since the Revolution has 
wanted a rallying-cry: year by year it has decayed, until the 
old Fourth-of-July fervor was ridiculous, and our sagacious poli- 
ticians believed that the Union must be bound together by rail- 
roads and commercial interests alone. Each State for itself and 
each man for himself, was our theory of government. Secession 
had long ago become the admitted feeling of the people, before 
the first gun was fired at Sumter. But war broke up forever 
that false and selfish individualism. It taught men that consti- 
tutional law, and even material interests, were powerless without 
faith in a national unity; and with that conviction the flame 
burst from millions of true-hearted men, who loved and would 
keep a mother-country. That loyalty is growing each month 
stronger and stronger. Each of these soldiers will come back a 
soldier and citizen of the whole nation, ready to defend it against 
factions in every shape. An insult to its flag will be a personal 
injury; a scar of battle, a medal of his legion of honor, will be 
to him the symbol of its glory. We may find, indeed, in such 
an army a dangerous element, where a Ceesar could assault the 
liberties of Rome with his Preetorian cohorts, or a Cromwell 
turn out the Parliament; but where the army represents not a 
military imperator, but a nation; where it is composed not of 
mercenaries, but of citizens, one in all ties of love and interest 
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with the social body, its loyalty cannot be debauched. The army 
will return to its peaceful home when its duty is done; but 
the spirit which created and enkindles it will not soon die 
away; the feeling of union will purge away our party selfish- 
ness; it will survive in the remembrance of all our sacrifices, 
and our children will keep at every cost the national life we 
have bought with our best blood. 

But we are disposed, again, to add to these ethical features that 
culture in the rules of courtesy and nice honor, which is the fruit 
of a military training. There have been days that none would 
wish to revive, when every gentleman walked with a small-sword 
dangling at his heels, and duels were the early-morning amuse- 
ment. Such habits belong to a time when law does not protect 
the civilian, and when revenge becomes “a wild justice.”’ But we 
must not confound with these swashbucklers and ruffling cava- 
liers of old days, or of our Southern States, that high-bred and 
finished character, the type of the trae soldier. We believe 
that somewhat of this sense of personal responsibility for our 
words and deeds in social life will be a gain to the civilian. 
There are hourly offences, committed where men can play the 
war of words with impunity; and there are too often more 
flagrant sins that law can never reach, which can only be met by 
the sternest rebuke of social sentiment. It is well to remember 
the reply of the old knight to Master Bridgenorth, when he 
refused to accept the cartel of Sir Peveril: ‘In return for your 
uncivil advice, be pleased to accept of mine; namely, that as 
your religion prevents your giving a gentleman satisfaction, it 
ought to make you very cautious of offering him provocation.” 
The soldier is taught to feel “a stain like a wound.” Honor 
to him is reality. He must guard his words as well as deeds; 
he must give what he exacts; and therefore we find in this, more 
than in any class, the model of the gentleman,—calm, self-con- 
tained, careful of right speech, deferent to social etiquette, able 
to rely on his own trained courage. We often laugh at the 
womanly fancy for the feather and the epaulette; but we find here 
its true solution, in the feminine instinct that understands so 
well the symbolism of costume, that sees in the broad chest and 
manly bearing the image of a gallant heart. If, without gaining a 
testy valor, we can have this nobleness grafted into the stock of 
our virtue, we shall have taken a step in social manners. 

But we have a word to say, in closing, on a topic which we 
would handle with special care: we mean the influence of the 
military education on the Christian character. It is true, with- 
out a question, that there is much unfavorable to a religious 
growth in the habits of war. The camp has its vast temptations ; 
and Christian teaching cannot be so effective as at home to reach 
the godless blasphemers who disgrace the army. But we can 
never agree with those who look on the calling of the soldier as 
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if it were by necessity unchristian. We claim it to be wholly 
untrue to experience that there are more instances of irreligious 
character or life to be found among military men than in any 
other secular pursuit. We claim, rather, that there are no nobler 
examples of a simple faith, a devout purity, than in the Army 
and the Navy; of men like a Gustavus, a Havelock, a Rose- 
crans, who have feared God, and wielded their swords in the 
feeling that they served their country and did their duty in 
defence of its law. If there are peculiar defects, there are 
peculiar qualities of the soldier’s religion, that seem akin to the 
manliest type of Christianity. He lives amidst the hourly reali- 
ties of danger and death. He feels more than other men the 
need of an Almighty strength. His piety is not so soft or emo- 
tional as that of others; it must partake of his iron: character. 
Duty is his law. Wellington in the Queen’s chapel, punctual as 
at the review, bowing his white head reverently at the name of 
the King of kings, is a teacher to many of the loose Christians 
of to-day. We have sometimes thought, could a modern non- 
resistance man have looked over St. Paul’s Epistles, he would 
have left out all his favorite images of the camp, the panoplia, 
as quite alien from the tone of ‘the gospel; but we read in them 
more than a piece of rhetoric, a recognition of the virtues that 
make at once the good soldier in the field and the good soldier 
of Christ. A Christian faith has thus ennobled the battle-field. 
Washington fought better when he prayed in his tent the even- 
ing before the strife. It was this spirit, however fanatic, that 
edged the sword of the Puritan at Marston Moor; and had the 
same religious love for State and National Church lived in the 
dissolute cavaliers of Charles, the event might have been other- 
wise. This must be, and, thank God, is, the spirit of our cause. 
It will only gain the true victory if our generals are men who 
fear God, and believe in the cause of their country as a Christian 
consecration. 

We close our essay on the ethics of war in the hope that 
we have given some truth worthy of thought. We have said 
nothing untrue to the heart of Christianity or the social con- 
science. And if it be said that such morality will only serve to 
sharpen the warlike passions, we reply that we believe it will 
strengthen the love of country, the calm faith in law, and the 
hope of a true peace. Let that peace come, when God wills it, 
in the path of right and honor. Meanwhile, we are learning 
these national lessons, and we trust we shall see the reality of 
that noblest portrait, drawn by our noblest poet of the Happy 
Warrior,— 

“Who, doomed to go in company with Pain 
And Fear and Bloodshed,—melancholy train,— 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain: 


More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure, 
As tempted more; more able to endure 
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As more exposed to suffering and distress, 
Thence also more alive to tenderness ; 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a lover, and attired 

With sudden brightness as a man inspired, 
And through the heat of conflict keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw. 
He who, though thus endued as with a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence, 

Is yet a soul whose master bias leans 

To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes, 
Who, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause. 
This is the Happy Warrior: this is he 

Whom every man in arms should wish to be.” 


MILITARY SURGERY, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


BY A HOSPITAL SURGEON. 


NEARLY three years ago, when the news reached us that Fort 
Sumter was attacked, and that WAR was really upon us, I sup- 
pose there was hardly any one in any profession or business who 
did not feel somewhat of a shock, just as if he had unwittingly 
laid hold of a well-charged electric battery, or as if a miniature 
Vesuvius had suddenly opened in his back parlor. It was, at 
any rate, a new sensation; not exactly disagreeable, for there 
was the charm of novelty to make it attractive, but sufficiently 
startling to make us pause suddenly in our occupations, and 
speculate rather uneasily as to what each one of us might be 
called upon to be, to do, or to suffer, in the new emergency. 

Not less than any other was the son of Adsculapius in those 
dark days startled from his grave propriety, and puzzled to find 
out what also was expected from him. Most of us looked at 
military surgery and the work and duties of an army surgeon 
with admiration not unmingled with a little dread, and altogether 
with very indistinct ideas as to what those duties might really 
prove to be. We thought of Baron Larrey, with his square-cut 
grave face and tightly-buttoned coat covered with orders,—and 
military surgery looked very bright, and each of us was ready 
at once to labor and suffer so that we might gain somewhat of his 
fame and renown. But on the other hand came visions of muddy 
roads, leaking tents, dreary advances and drearier retreats, and 
we thought that, after all, civil practice had yet some charms: our 
dispensary districts were not quite so far as the Potomac, and a 
passenger-car was, on the whole, rather a better conveyance 
than a sorry doctor’s horse, or even the luxury of an ambulance. 

Two years and a half of war have taught us a great deal in 
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every point of view. We now know by experience what we read 
of formerly, and, though our army has been happily blessed 
with a remarkable exemption from disease, and has had probably 
the best-arranged hospital system the world has ever known, yet 
such curses of an army as hospital gangrene, hemorrhage, and 
scurvy, are well enough known to us now to render the teach- 
ings of our elders practical and useful, which before were hardly 
heeded or understood. 

A century and a quarter ago, a man who had to lose a leg or 
an arm was in a very pitiable strait; in still earlier times, loss 
of limb was almost synonymous with loss of life. Ambrose 
Paré, surgeon to Henry IV. of France, first used the ligature ; 
before his time the red-hot iron, or compresses and bandages, 
were the only means available for checking the loss of blood. 
Even if the unfortunate patient did not bleed to death in the 
first instance, as the skin, muscles, and bone were all cut on the 
same level, there was no possibility of the wound ever healing ; 
after a time the end of the bone, left projecting by the retraction 
of its surrounding soft parts, would die and drop off of itself. 

The knife Paré used was shaped somewhat like the sickle of 
modern agriculture. If we may trust the curious plates which 
illustrate his works (published in folio at Frankfort on the Main 
in 1594), he and his assistants always proceeded to an operation 
with their hats on. They wore peaked beards, and were clad in 
tightly-fitting jackets with a great many buttons, not unlike the 
jackets of our modern “Invalid Corps.’’ The tourniquet was 
unknown then, so a strong fillet was wrapped two or three times 
around the limb as the best, though but an insufficient, guard 
against hemorrhage. The patient being then held (for anzsthe- 
tics had never been heard of), Paré would proceed with his 
sickle-shaped knife to cut as best he might down to the bone, 
which he would then divide with a saw whose handle was ele- 
gantly and curiously carved into old men’s heads and other 
choice devices. The limb being thus off, the vessels were pulled 
out with a ferocious pair of toothed pincers (which a blacksmith 
would think clumsy in this age), and securely tied with that 
simple ligature the discovery of the use of which has given Paré 
a celebrity that no one at the present day can hope ever to at- 
tain. 

Such was an amputation in the sixteenth century; and yet, I 
dare say, our predecessors in the Hippocratic art were as well 
satisfied with their operations and the results of their cases as 
any of us could be with his very neatest stump or most elegant 
resection. 

Military surgery, as distinguished from surgery in general, is 
of modern origin. The Greeks had no military surgeons ; their 
warriors were their own doctors: thus Podalirius and Machaon, 
sons of Adsculapius, in the Trojan war united the soldier’s with 
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the surgeon’s art ; and, to show the estimation in which the latter 
was held, Homer makes Idomeneus exclaim,— 


“‘A wise physician, skilled our wounds to heal, 
Is more than armies to the public weal.” 


Alexander the Great surrounded himself with physicians in 
his wars, but they ministered to him alone, and his soldiers had 
to treat their own wounds as best they might. The Romans 
had a very poor opinion of doctors; yet they acknowledged their 
use on the battle-field, and each legion had its surgeon (medicus 
vulnerarius). Such good service did they render to the armies 
of the republic that Augustus gave them the privilege of citizen- 
ship, exempted them from taxation, and treated them with dis- 
tinguished honor. 

The nations of Europe did not imitate Rome in its institution 
of military surgery, and in the Crusades and other wars of the 
Middle Ages there was no provision made for the systematic care 
of the wounded. A king would have his own physician; the 
barons had their clerks or chaplains, who had a rude empirical 
knowledge of certain remedies which they employed upon their 
patrons. The rest of the army depended on ignorant pretenders 
who followed the camps endeavoring to sell much-vaunted balms, 
and on certain of the camp-women who made a profession of 
sucking wounds. ‘This practice, the suction of penetrating 
wounds, originated in Greece, and has been handed down almost 
to the present day. ‘Women of all ranks,” says Fournier, 
“sucked the wounds of warriors,—some as a matter of business, 
and others from the devotion of their love; the girl would suck 
her lover’s wound.” 

Jean Pitard, born in the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
was the Medical Director of Louis IX.’s Crusade. He-had with 
him as assistants a number of monks and chaplains, who united 
the healing art with the care of souls. Even St. Louis, how- 
ever, kept his surgeons for his own exclusive use; and Pitard 
and his successors, if they ministered to any but their immediate 
patrons, expected an additional fee for so doing, or did it as an 
act of charity which no one could demand and which no one 
had a right to expect. 

The invention of gunpowder, by introducing a new and fright- 
ful class of injuries, made the wounds of battle much more 
serious, and such as to demand much greater skill and care fou 
their treatment, than in the days of lances and arrows. Yet it 
was not till the reign of Henry IV. of France that military 
surgery, properly so called, came into being. Even the illus 
trious Ambrose Paré had no military rank (Abernethy classes 
him among the barber-surgeons), but accompanied the armies 
merely as a private individual. Yet by the supereminence of 
his genius he was acknowledged the chief by all his companions. 
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Whoever was wounded wished for his aid. He did away with 
the use of boiling oil (which before his time was considered a 
suitable and appropriate application to gunshot wounds), and 
by his skill and judgment gained the high reputation which he 
still deservedly enjoys. 

“The reputation of Ambrose Paré,” says Fournier, “was so 
universal in the armies that the soldier knew no danger when 
this great surgeon was present. Metz was besieged; the 
weunded were perishing, deprived of all salutary aid. Paré 
flies into the city to afford them the blessings of his art; the 
soldiers, knowing his arrival, cry, ‘We fear nothing now; our 
Ambrose is with us!’ The leaders in the beleaguered town re- 
ceived him as the most precious reinforcement that could be sent 
them, and, by their care, abundance reigned in his house while 
the besieged were enduring the most rude privations.”’ 

Military surgery proper began with Henry IV. He first estab- 
lished military hospitals, which before that time had been unknown. 

This was at the siege of Amiens, in 1597; and so agreeable 
was it to his troops that they called that ‘‘the velvet campaign.” 

In the reign of Louis XIII. the medical department of the 
French army began to assume a form and organization, and was 
gradually improved till, under the first Napoleon, it reached 
its acme of perfection by the care of the illustrious Percy, and 
the yet more illustrious Larrey. 

The army surgeon, through all that period, was the only one 
who could expect to attain eminence. The elder Petit (the in- 
ventor of the tourniquet as it is now employed) made no less 
than eight campaigns, and his son four. In England, John 
Hunter, Hennen, and Guthrie, three of the brightest names in 
British surgery, were all military surgeons. 

Before the time of Percy, the medical corps of an army were | 
always placed in the rear, at a considerable distance from the line 
of battle, where their attentions were necessarily confined to such 
of the wounded as could be brought to their station. Percy intro- 
duced the practice of certain of the surgeons going to the front 
with disciplined assistants, and thus giving their aid where it 
was most needed, and saving many lives that must otherwise 
have perished for want of timely succor. To Percy belongs the 
honor of having instituted the first organized ambulance corps. 

A contemporary thus speaks of the achievements of military 
surgery under his direction in the army of the Rhine. ‘If the 
generals, the officers, and the soldiers of that army have ac- 
complished prodigies, the corps of ambulance surgeons (chirur- 
gie ambulante) has not been less distinguished. This corps of 
surgeons, which is borne on wagons of the lightest construction, 
is the organization of the surgeon-in-chief, M. Percy: they 
could be seen everywhere, traversing with the greatest rapidity 
the field of battle, passing through the midst of the ranks in 
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their search for the wounded, and applying their dressings amid a 
shower of balls and bullets; they have shown a degree of zeal, 
skill, and intrepidity which has filled the whole world with 
wonder and admiration.” 

Those were the palmy days of French military surgery; and 
the monarch knew how to appreciate their services. ‘My brave 
surgeons” he called them, and he extended to many of them 
that prize so valued by Frenchmen, the decoration of the Legion 
of Honor. 

Those two names—Percy and Larrey—stand out, in the his- 
tory of the time, pre-eminent among their contemporaries. 
Though high in rank, and distracted by many respunsibilities, 
they never for an instant forgot that they were surgeons, and 
that surgery was their chosen profession and calling. Accord- 
ingly, we find them dressing wounds with their own hands, prac- 
tising and advising operations which their superior experience 
and judgment enabled them to pronounce safe and necessary, 
and, when an interval of peace permitted, sitting down to record 
their observations and deductions as a precious boon to all pos- 
terity. ‘Je vais dans les loisirs d’une paix, hélas! trop incer- 
taine, préparer, si je puis, de nouveaux secours aux guerriers.”’ 
Such were the words of Percy, and such, it may be wished, was 
the disposition and endeavor of the army surgeons high in rank 
in our own service; but, alas, the higher point a surgeon reaches 
in the scale, and, consequently, the more skill and knowledge he 
is supposed to possess, the less is he practically concerned with 
the duties of his profession ; and, in the majority of instances, 
the actual medical and surgical work of the army is done by 
young men fresh from the walls of the lecture-room, or by 
country practitioners who, perhaps, in the whole of their previous 
experience, have never performed three capital operations. 

Another thing which always has been and always will be to 
the prejudice of our army medical department, is the want of 
appropriate rank. We are, indeed, in a better position than in 
the days of good Queen Bess, when the British army surgeon 
ranked a little below the sergeant, and a little above the drum 
and fife; but it seems a strange anomaly that the medical officer 
who has the entire hygienic and curative responsibility of the 
Army of the Potomac should be no higher in rank than a major. 
Of course, at the present time, many and probably most men go 
into the army from purely patriotic motives; but under ordinary 
circumstances very few enter the medical corps of the regular 
army except for the pay, which gives them at once a support; 
and few who have energy and ability but will leave it as soon 
as they can afford to do without it. There are, of course, bright 
exceptions to this statement, and I may be excused for mention- 
ing, as one of the most brilliant, the senior Medical Inspector 


of our army: the long and noble career of Lieutenant-Colonel 
oL. IL—9 
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John M. Cuyler presents a record as full of distinction to himself 
as to the department which he honors. 

Suffering is unpleasant ; but, if one must suffer, it is better to 
do so in a good cause: therefore I had rather have my leg blown 
off by a rebel shell, than crushed by a locomotive, or bitten off 
by a crocodile. And I suppose if a man is to have a leg or arm 
cut off, he would rather it should be amputated seeundum artem, 
and with all the refinements of modern surgery, than in the 
rude and unsophisticated manner in which our forefathers per- 
formed the same operation. 

Lawrence Heister, a great German surgeon who had served 
in Flanders, in his Institutes of Surgery, published at Amster- 
dam in 1739 (just one hundred and twenty-five years ago), has 
a plate of an amputation of the great toe, done with a chisel 
and mallet; and this he seems to think a very eligible mode of 
procedure. Very barbarous it seems to us now; but perhaps 
in a century more our operations may seem equally so to our 
great-grandchildren. 

There is a good deal of fashion in operations and modes of 
treatment, and what at one time is universally practised and 
advised is at another as universally reprobated. But a few 
years ago, ‘‘ Broussaisism’’ swept over the profession, and we 
thought inflammation of the stomach and bowels lay at the foun- 
dation of every disease. Now we regard Broussais and his theo- 
ries as mere historical curiosities. For many years, and until 
almost the present day, trephining, or trepanning, was one of 
the most frequent of capital operations, in the army especially ; 
and many a surgeon, in France particularly, thought as little of 
tapping a man’s head as he would of tapping a wine-cask. This 
has all passed away, and the operation is now very rarely done, 
it being indeed an open question in the minds of many, whether 
its performance is ever justifiable. Desault treated injuries of 
the brain by large doses of tartar emetic; but I suppose he would 
find very few imitators among modern practitioners. 

Throughout the campaigns of the English in the Peninsula, 
profuse bleeding was the treatment for chest-wounds; and if the 
patient did not die of the wound, and was not killed by the 
treatment, he slowly (very slowly) recovered. ‘ Bleed,’’ cry the 
writers of the last century, ‘‘ although you know you will pay 
dearly for it in the after-progress of the case; still you must 
bleed.”” When the man was first wounded, he was freely bled, 
often even to fainting. Did his skin become hot or his pulse 
frequent, he was bled again: almost every new symptom was 
the indication for another bleeding. The amount of blood drawn 
by our predecessors in the treatment of chest-wounds is frightful 
to contemplate. It may have been required by the character of 
the cases; probably it was: but the same treatment in similar 
cases at the present day would prove any thing but successful. 
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The faint efforts of nature to regain the vital standard were then 
too apt to be regarded as the outbursts of inflammation, and, as 
such, to be met only with renewed depletory measures: thus, in 
the quaint language of Marshall Hall, the surgeon not unfre- 
quently but “relieved the symptoms of reaction.” Perhaps the 
type of disease and sickness may change again some day, and 
then the tide will roll back again, and our successors will marvel 
how those old surgeons of the nineteenth century could have 
thought it proper to refrain from bleeding. 

When doctors disagree, as the saying goes, it is hard for any 
one to come to a satisfactory decision; and I fear the fact that 
doctors do disagree, is often regarded as a proof that there is 
very little trust to be placed in the faculty at all. 

But two men may treat the same disease with different reme- 
dies, and even in some cases with different views of its nature 
and pathology, and yet be equally intelligent, conscientious, 
skilful, and successful. And here let me say that it is every 
physician’s duty, in the first place, to be thoroughly informed 
in his profession, not only by reading and the study, from books, 
of the accumulated experience of centuries, but by the diligent 
and constant perusal of the great book Nature lays open in the 
study of disease by the bedside ; and it is his duty, in the second 
place, to draw his own inferences, and to practise honestly and, 
conscientiously in accordance with his own convictions, whether 
great names support him or no, and whether or no the fashion 
of the day goes with him or against him. To err is human, but 
to err through wilful ignorance is inexcusable. I would have 
that first aphorism of the father of medicine written up in every 
doctor’s office throughout the land, as a caution and an admoni- 
tion :—“ Life is short, and the art long; the occasion fleeting ; 
experience fallacious, and judgment difficult.” Words of wis- 
dom, true in the days of Hippocrates, and only proved more 
true by every century that has rolled over the world since. 

Well said the ancient sage that experience is fallacious; for 
there is no absurdity so manifest, nor so contrary to all the laws 
of nature, but it has been able to array in its support an army 
of observations attested by men of eminence and respectability. 
Thus, that curious delusion, the sympathetic powder (which to 
cure a wound had only to be applied to the sword which inflicted 
it, or to the blood-stained garments of the sufferer), found no 
meaner advocate than that heroic and gallant gentleman, Sir 
Kenelm Digby; while in our own day, a wide-spread medical 
heresy and scientific absurdity, which, while positively ridiculous, 
is negatively injurious, has found supporters high in Church and 
State, and even: among officers in the most important military 
commands. 

On the other hand, the greatest boons that medicine has ever 
conferred upon humanity have been met at first with the most 
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violent opposition, amounting in some cases almost to persecution. 
When Paré introduced the ligature, which has probably saved 
more lives than all surgical operations put together, he was 
greeted with a perfect storm of ridicule and abuse, and finally, 
in self-defence, had to show that the idea was not strictly origi- 
nal, but might be traced in the writings of Hippocrates. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague did a bold thing when she had 
her child inoculated (or grafted, as they called it then): yet when 
Jenner showed a means of protection much less dangerous in 
itself, and quite as absolute in its security, for a long time he 
stood almost alone in its advocacy ; and even in our own land, 
so strong has been the popular preference for inoculation (which, 
while protecting the individual, endangers the community) over 
vaccination, that it has been found necessary in some States to 
forbid the former by legislative enactment. 

How much have the horrors of the battle-field and the hospital 
been diminished by the use of ether and chloroform! yet some 
great surgeons still look upon them with no little fear and sus- 
picion. It does, indeed, require a good deal of confidence in a 
surgeon’s skill and honesty, for a man to consent to place him- 
self so entirely out of his own control as he does by inhaling an 
anesthetic. To go to sleep with the certainty that on awaking 
a limb will be gone, and, worse, with the possibility of never 
waking at all, calls for an amount of moral courage only less 
than that which would submit to an operation while conscious. 
I can conceive of nothing more shocking, either to a surgeon or 
to the bystanders, than a ‘death on the table.” A man or a 
woman, if not in full health, at least in complete possession of 
the faculties, takes a few whiffs from a sponge or folded napkin, 
and passes without warning into another world. 

I remember a poor fellow, a rebel prisoner, who at the battle 
of Antietam was struck by a ball which passed through his 
thigh, injuring the bone, though not breaking it, and eventually 
causing necrosis, for which amputation had to be performed. 
When I told him of the sad necessity, he burst into tears, cry- 
ing, ‘* Oh, doctor, for God’s sake save my life, for I am not fit to 
die !”’ 

It was an almost hopeless case: if the limb remained on, he 
would certainly last but a very short time, and if it was taken 
off the result was not likely to be very different. We gave him 
ether, and I proceeded with the operation as rapidly as possible. 
For some time it seemed as if the sleep of anzesthesia would be 
his last, and I confess that I felt no inconsiderable relief when 
finally he put out his hand, and smiled, and called me by name 
again. The operation was done in the afternoon, and before mid- 
night he was a corpse. 

It seems but a sorry remedy to lop off a hand or a foot; and 
the public at large are apt to call amputation the opprobrium of 
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surgery. But it is not so, for an amputation is necessarily con- 
servative. Life is better than limb; and too often mutilation is 
the only alternative to a rapid and painful death. In large civil 
hospitals, where every convenience is afforded, and every circum- 
stance favorable, a doubtful case may sometimes be treated on 
the expectant plan, delaying any operation until its necessity 
becomes unmistakable. But such cannot be the rule in military 
surgery: for one limb that may be needlessly sacrificed through 
haste, many lives will be lost by delay. Tetanus, pyemia, gan- 
grene, and, worse than all, hemorrhage, lie in wait for the sur- 
geon at every turn, like harpies to seize their victims, and shout 
back in derision,—too late ! 

A handsome young Englishman was shot through the fleshy 
part of the arm: he laughed at his wounds, and jestingly spoke 
of the scars he would show his companions. About the tenth 
day he had a hemorrhage; the same day he had another; two 
days later, a third; and, while I stood by his bedside, a fourth. I 
cut down in the track of the wound, as taught by Guthrie, and 
tied both ends of the bleeding vessel. In two days more my 
ligature had sloughed away, and the hemorrhage returned. He 
was now weak and pale; his brilliant color and lightsome gayety 
had vanished together. I wished to amputate at once, but my 
senior said, “‘ No; wait, and give him one more trial: if he bleeds 
again, cut off his arm.” He did bleed again the next night, and 
before the tourniquet which lay around his arm could be screwed 
up, had lost so much blood, that when I saw him he was past all 
help from amputation or any thing else. He lingered half un- 
conscious for over a day, and then quietly faded out of life. 

It is a great mistake to think army surgeons are too fond of 
the knife; there are many more who err through fear of the 
responsibility of an operation, than there are who fail on the 
other side. I have heard, indeed, of one instante where an 
officer whose limb was amputated, bled to death because the ope- 
rator was too drunk to take up the arteries; but such cases are 
happily very exceptional. 

American military surgery is yet in its infancy. Our Revolu- 
tionary war produced hardly any thing on the subject, and we 
have been such a peaceful nation ever since that civil surgery 
has far outstripped its warlike sister. There is an immense 
amount of facts and statistics accumulating during the present 
rebellion, which the coming man may develop into reliable land- 
marks for future guidance. But, more important, there is a large 
body of intelligent and careful observers throughout the loyal 
States, who find now a rich field of experience which they other- 
wise could never have enjoyed. 

And let us hope that when this wicked insurrection has been 
erushed, and the authority and supremacy of our government 
and our flag are again acknowledged throughout the land, the 
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Medical Department of the United States Army, established on 
a firm and liberal basis, with no danger of again sinking into the 
fossil condition of its past existence, keeping true to its motto, 
“Experientia et progressus,” may find a Paré and a Larrey, a 
Percy and a Petit, a Guthrie and a Hennen, to illustrate Ame- 
rican Surgery; so that future ages and nations may refer to the 
‘‘Great War for the Union” for their instruction, as we do to 
the Badajoz, the Waterloos, and the Inkermanns of an Old World 
for our facts, observations, and theories. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE STAFF. 
BY A STAFF-OFFICER. 


ORGANIZATION is a word which most men keep in their dic- 
tionaries but not in their hearts. Few of us really believe in it 
as a thing that at all concerns ourselves, or for which we are in 
any greater degree responsible than for the gas and water that 
we use and pay others to furnish and answer for. Certainly no 
genuine American will in his heart admit, without reluctance, 
that it is impossible for him to undertake any given work, or to 
accomplish it successfully, without stopping to organize. As a 
nation we believe that all things are possible, unless contradic- 
tory in their terms. The weH-known “J’U/ try” of the gallant 
MILLER, in reply to the inquiry whether he could take a certain 
battery, has its foundation deep in the American heart. It 
breathes the underlying conviction I witt. ‘The conductor's 
familiar “All right: go ahead!” strikes another note of the 
same chord. I remember the story of a pilot in the Southwest 
being asked whether he felt certain that he could navigate a 
narrow and intricate bayou, through which the water, choked 
with drift, poured like a mill-tail. ‘Colonel,’ said he, with 
his hand on the wheel, but continuing to look straight forward 
after the manner of pilots, ‘I ain’t never seen this b’yo’ before; 
but I know how to run a steamboat, and I’ve got good sense, 
and I reckon I kin do it!’’ Of course he did it; for does not 
fortune favor the bold as well as the brave ? 

This confident, perhaps reckless, spirit undoubtedly has its 
advantages in leading bold men to conquer difficulties that, 
appearing insurmountable, would never have been attempted by 
the more timid. Toujours laudace, is a brave and good rule 
for actions that require boldness of conception and rapidity of 
execution, such as a forlorn-hope or the wonderful trapéze of 
the Hanton brothers. But it is entirely misapplied, and leads 
to confusion and failure, in the case of long-sustained efforts, 
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continued events, or indeed in any of the practical business of 
life, which, being to-day much the same as it was yesterday and 
will be to-morrow, is the proper field for system and organiza- 
tion, rather than sudden dash. We have been apt to carry the 
laissez-aller, or happy-go-lucky, principle much too far. It is 
a good rule sometimes, but only when no other is available ; and 
luck is never to be trusted to when better means are at hand. 
The followers of Mahomet are not the only fatalists who sit 
upon the bank and wait for the river to run by; but we, who 
know better, will vote for pontoons. 

Which of us has not served under General MicawBER, who 
always waited for something to turn up? Did we not sometimes 
reach the stream before the bridge was dreamed of ? Were not 
our rations habitually devoured before any one thought of draw- 
ing more? and was there not always a rush, and feverish excite- 
ment, and many oaths, and perhaps not a few hungry stomachs, 
before the new supply came? Wasn’t “ the general’ often 
sounded before daylight, when we couldn’t march till noon, 
because head-quarters did not think it worth while to calculate 
how long it would take how many troops, ordered to march 
before us, to get into the road? But why multiply instances of: 
a want of mental perspective that is written on the record of a 
score of defeats, of a hundred failures ? 

I believe in organization. In my creed, what is well organ- 
ized is half done; and whatever has to be done twice is worth 
organizing. In nothing is this necessity, recognized in every 
trade, more vitally necessary than in that most complicated of 
all machines, an army; and yet just here, following, perhaps 
misconceiving, the English example, we have trusted most to 
luck. 

In nothing has this disregard of organization been more 
strikingly displayed than in the staff; and in nothing could it 
have been more fatal. The pinching of daily inconvenience 
has indeed gradually compelled many reluctant reforms in this 
respect ; but even yet the system is far from being uniform, and 
still farther from being complete. 

To illustrate this, and the necessity for reform, let us see 
what the staff of our army was before the war; what in its gra- 
dual changes it has been since ;,what it is now; and what expe- 
rience shows that it ought to be. 

GLhe reduction to a peace establishment which immediately 
followed the Mexican War, left us with three regiments of 
cavalry, designated as the First and Second Dragoons, and the 
Mounted Rifles; four regiments of nominal artillery, serving for 
the most part as infantry ; and eight regiments of infantry ; and 
for this force a staff consisting of one major-general, two briga- 
dier-generals, and the following officers of the staff depart 
ments and corps, viz. :—the adjutant-general, with the rank of 
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colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, four majors, and eight captains, 
in the adjutant-general’s department: the judge-advocate, a 
major; two inspectors-general, colonels; the quartermaster- 
general, a brigadier-general, with two colonels, two lieutenant- 
colonels, four majors, and twenty-eight captains; in the quai%er- 
master’s department, the commissary-general, a colonel, two 
commissaries with the rank of major, and eight with that of 
captain; the surgeon-general, holding the grade of colonel, 
twenty-two surgeons, and seventy-two assistant surgeons; the 
paymaster-general, a colonel, two deputy paymasters-general, 
lieutenant-colonels, and twenty-five paymasters, majors; and 
the three staff corps of engineers, topographical engineers, 
and ordnance, having the proportion of officers for a twelve- 
company regiment, except that each had four majors, and the 
engineers an additional lieutenant-colonel. Each brigadier- 
general could select one aide-de-camp from the lieutenants of 
his command, and the major-general had two. 

During the administration of Mr. Pierce, but not without a 
hard struggle, two regiments of cavalry and two of infantry 
were added to the line of the army, and the staff was increased 
‘by one brigadier-general and by several minor officers. 

These forces were spread over the whole extent of the United 
States, occupying chiefly the principal defences of the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts, and engaged in protecting the extended 
Indian frontier and the main emigrant-routes from the constant 
incursions of the lawless tribes. The division of the forces was 
at first into military geographical departments, known. by 
numbers (I think there were ten in 1852); but in 1853 these 
were thrown into five large geographical departments, respect- | 
ively designated as the Departments of the East, of the West, 
of Texas, of New Mexico, and of the Pacific. They were com- 
manded by the brigadier-generals, by officers of the line hold- 
ing that rank by brevet, and often by the senior colonels. As 
a general rule, there were no intermediate commanders between 
those of the garrisoned posts and those of the military depart- 
ments, though the emergencies of active Indian campaigns 
sometimes led to the temporary creation of military districts 
embracing the scene of operations, such as the district of the 
Platte in the Department of the West, and the district of 
Oregon in the Department of the Pacific. This distribution 
remained substantially unchanged until the present war brgke 
out, being only varied, if my memory serves, by the temporary 
creation of the Departments of Florida and Oregon, reunited to 
the Departments of the East and of the Pacific after the Indian 
disturbances which led to the separation had been put down; 
and by the erection of Utah into a separate department, in con- 
sequence of the Mormon troubles. 

The staff of these departments consisted, in general, of an 
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assistant adjutant-general, a senior assistant quartermaster, a 
senior commissary, and a medical director, with one or two aides- 
de-camp taken from the line, according to the rank of the com- 
mander. One or more paymasters were generally assigned to each 
department, stationed at convenient points and making regular 
periodical tours for the payment of the troops at the different 
posts. The administrative control, which in the field is exercised 
by division commanders, belonged, by the Regulations, to the 
commanders of departments, and, in fact, they generally assumed - 
direct and actual supervision over all the operations of the differ- 
ent branches of the staff, whether relating to administration or 
personnel. The limited extent and comparative immobility of 
their commands, and the universal familiarity of their subordi- 
nate officers with the system and their several duties and respon- 
sibilities under it, rendered this supervision practicable to a 
degree that would now hardly be believed. 

But it was so obvious that this staff must prove entirely insuf- 
ficient for the duties of command and administration in time of 
active service, that the organic act under which the first five 
hundred thousand volunteers were called out, after providing 
for the organization of the infantry into brigades of two or 
more regiments each, and again into divisions of two or more 
brigades, authorized the President to appoint for each brigade 
a brigadier-general, an assistant adjutant-general with the rank 
of captain, an assistant quartermaster and a commissary of 
subsistence with the same rank, and a surgeon with the assimi- 
lated rank of major; and for each division a major-general, 
and an assistant adjutant-general with the rank of major. The 
brigade was to have two aides-de-camp, the division three, 
selected as usual ; that is, theoretically by the commanders from 
the troops under their command, though practically the range of 
selection was for a long time almost coextensive with the army. 
The number of general officers has since been limited, not to 
the necessities of service, but arbitrarily to the quite insufficient 
number of (I think) seventy major-generals and two hundred 
and seventy-five brigadier-generals. Curiously enough, although 
the Army Regulations had for years distinctly indicated that 
in the field in time of war the division is the administrative unit, 
no provision was at first made for performing the duties of admi- 
nistration at division head-quarters. This is, however, but one 
of the innumerable instances where principles long settled and 
well defined have been thrown into the broad field of experi- 
ment, only to prove, after many failures, that the old way was 
right. At first, a shambling experiment was made in brigade 
administration ; but this, failing miserably, ended about the time 
the last of the first three-months volunteers were mustered out, 
and September, 1861, saw the general organization of divisions 
throughout the army. The deficient means of administrative 
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control were supplied in the worst of all modes,—by details from 
the officers provided for the brigades; and the division quarter- 
master, commissary, and surgeon very soon became established 
facts. 

Our deficiency at that time in the knowledge of the requisites 
of military administration was well shown in the act of August 4, 
1861, whereby the President was authorized to appoint for each 
major-general of the regular army, commanding an army in the 
field, an unlimited number of additional aides-de-camp, only 
limited as to rank by the provision that they should not be of a 
lower grade than captain nor of a higher one than colonel. For- 
tunately, the law creating this amorphous, anomalous, and un- 
limited corps was so much abused by the appointment of immense 
numbers of aides for all conceivable duties, including, singularly 
enough, that of command, that Congress repealed the authority 
at the very next session; not, however, until it had given birth 
to more than forty-six colonels, sixteen lieutenant-colonels, 
twenty-nine majors, and one hundred and one captains; that 
being the number remaining on the register of last April, after 
many “casualties” of all kinds. An additional aide-de-camp 
was often a quartermaster, an assistant adjutant-general, or a 
provost-marshal, sometimes an engineer or a brigade commander, 
but seldom an aide-de-camp ! 

It was during this embryotic stage that the theory of “per- 
sonal staffs’ first assumed such magnificent proportions. The 
staff belonged not to the brigade, the division, the army, but to 
General A or General B, for his sole use and pleasure. Plea- 
sure? Ah,no! It travelled after him in all his movements, and 
tripped his legs in incautious moments. After the anxious 
doubt, ‘What am I to do with the cavalry?” that used to harass 
our early commanders, came the carking care, ‘What shall I 
do with this staff?’ When the generals were relieved, their 
staffs, as it was the fashion to call them, went into inactivity 
with them, and stayed there, the troops faring as best they might 
under the circumstances. This great error was favored by the 
system that at first prevailed, and is even yet not quite extinct, 
of appointing staff officers for particular generals and solely on 
their nomination. But this abuse soon killed itself. It was 
decently interred by the well-known General Orders No. 212, 
of 1862, which clearly laid down the obvious rule that the staff, 
excepting the two or three so-called personal aides, belongs to 
the command, not to the commander, and cannot accompany 
him in his changes of station. Every exception that has since 
been allowed to this rule, without the strongest reasons, has 
been an unfortunate departure from a salutary and necessary 
principle. 

Whatever may be our opinion of his merits in other respects, 
to the first commander of the Army of the Potomac—that great 
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army which lgs suffered so much and so nobly, with reward so 
disproportionate to what its enduring valor and solidity have 
merited—certainly belongs the credit of having well organized it. 
That army, with little change, has become the type, and its or- 
ganization has been substantially repeated in all the others. The 
brigade of four or five regiments, the division of three brigades, 
the proportion of artillery, the artillery and cavalry reserves, 
and the formation of the staff, are, in the main, everywhere to- 
day as they existed in the Army of the Potomac in the winter of 
1861. The changes are those which the fermentation of actual 
service must naturally have produced in any new and compre- 
hensive scheme. 

The great result of this fermentation was the army corps. 
For months there had been fifteen divisions in the Army of the 
Potomac, besides several geographical commands amounting to 
divisions, and the central administration, new to its work, more- 
over, had to deal with more than twenty subordinate units. The 
human mind is incapable of fully comprehending and providing 
for, at one and the same time, twenty living and dependent units ; 
and, were it otherwise, the earth turns on its axis too rapidly to 
admit of it. Organizing minds had long foreseen the necessity 
for army corps before we finally adopted the Mapoleon cut-off. 
In March, 1862, the fifteen mobile divisions of the Army of the 
Potomac were, by order of the President, constituted into five 
corps d’armée, designated by numbers, as ‘Such Army Corps,” 
and each composed of three divisions. The First and Fifth 
Corps being detached in April, the other three corps were 
reduced in the following month to two divisions each, to 
make room for the Fifth and Sixth Provisional Army Corps, 
which afterwards became the Fifth and Sixth Corps. The 
Seventh Corps followed, consisting of General Dix’s command, 
at and near Fortress Monroe and Norfolk; and this was the first 
instance of a constructive army corps; by which is meant a 
sedentary corps neither organized nor intended for active opera- 
tions. In dividing General Pope’s short-lived “Army of Vir- 
ginia’”’ into corps, the natural error was made of repeating the 
numbers of the Second and Third Corps: there was but one 
First. Napoleon, the inventor of the corps d’armée, numbered 
consecutively throughout the whole army, as we began to do in 
September, 1862. 

We had army corps for some months before any provision was 
made for the corps staff. In the mean while, this defect was sup- 
plied by a further enlargement of the pernicious system of details, 
already carried to a fearful extent. The act of Congress of 
July 17, 1862, authorized the President to organize army 
corps according to his discretion; to assign to the staff of each, 
from the officers of the regular or volunteer forces, an assistant 
adjutant-general, assistant inspector-general, assistant quarter- 
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master and commissary of subsistence, to have the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel; and to appoint for each corps, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, one aide-de-camp with 
the rank of major, and two with the rank of captain. These it 
was prescribed should constitute the entire staff of such army 
corps; a provision which, it is hardly necessary to observe, was a 
dead letter from the day of its enactment, probably on the con- 
venient principle that necessity knows no law. The senior 
artillery officer was to be chief of artillery and ordnance of the 
corps; but this clause, also, was frequently disregarded. 

As no provision whatever was then or has yet been made for 
the obvious necessity that departments and armies should have 
staffs proportionate to those of the subordinate commands, the 
convenient device was resorted to of announcing the sedentary 
departments in orders, as army corps, appointing for them the 
authorized corps staff, and by assignments and details furnishing 
such other officers as might be necessary. Such was the case in 
the Middle Department, and the Departments of Virginia (be- 
fore mentioned), of North Carolina, of the South, and of the 
Gulf, originally announced as the Eighth, Seventh, Eighteenth, 
Tenth, and Nineteenth Army Corps, respectively. The corps 
staff, with some minor additions, suffices for a geographical de- 
partment containing less than an army corps, but is quite insuf- 
ficient for those which unite the properties of both; that is, 
which include the functions of occupation and of active offensive 
operations: as, for example, was pre-eminently the case in the 
Gulf Department last summer,—offensive operations, with several 
divisions, being carried on by the department commander more 
than three hundred miles from his permanent base, New Orleans, 
the centre of an extensive system of garrisoned posts, as well as 
of a difficult civil government by military authority. 

At one time last fall, we had, including these departments, and 
the cavalry corps of the Armies of the Potomac and the Cumber- 
land, twenty-five army corps, since when we have lost three by 
consolidation (the Seventh, Twentieth, and Twenty-first), and 
gained one, the Corps d’Afrique, which, though it has not yet 
been announced as a corps, is one in point of fact. 

The mounted force, after shifting about like the sands of the 
sea, with every wind and every tide, at length crystallized into 
corps, and became CAVALRY. From that time it has dazzled our 
eyes with the brilliancy of its achievements, rather than by the 
sudden and magical transformations it was wont to undergo. 

The most important addition made to the staff during the war 
is certainly the chief of staff. It is too late now to inquire 
whether such an officer is an absolutely necessary part of our 
military economy: he is a part of it. Much might once have 
been said both for and against, but to-day is nearly three years 
too late for the discussion. Looking to the good of the service, 
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we have only to accept the fact, and render it homogeneous to 
the rest of our system. ‘There is, however, obviously no neces- 
sity for a chief of staff for a single army corps. The duties 
which in the French system are performed by the chef d'état 
major of a corps d’armée, devolve, with us, upon the adjutant- 
general, the inspector-general, the engineer officer, where there 
is one, the quartermaster and the commissary; and where there 
is no engineer, it is for the reason that he would be without 
functions. Every good corps commander can and ought himself 
to exercise the necessary supervision over his staff. And yet 
there are but too many instances of the detail of general officers, 
and even of major-generals, for this duty. The appointment of 
chiefs of staff for departments has been free from these objec- 
tions, and has dame good, more especially since it has been the 
practice to confer the detail upon officers of wide experience and 
superior administrative talents, who have made a study of ad- 
ministration. Among these, without appearing invidious, Major- 
General Humpureys and Brigadier-General Stong may be cited 
as conspicuous examples. 

The chief of staff has always been detailed by the department 
commander from among the general officers of his command. 

Nearly coincident with the introduction of the chief of staff 
was the first organization of the inspector-general’s department. 
Unnecessary in the earlier stages, before the system is at work 
in earnest, no sooner do the wheels begin to move with compara- 
tive regularity, than the inspector-general becomes to the mili- 
tary economy what the steam-gauge and the safety-valve are to 
the steam-engine,—at once an indicator and a corrector. 

The discussion of the duties of the staff, forming no part of 
our present object, is reserved for a future article. Having 
shown what the organization has been, and what it is with all 
its changes, it only remains to consider what improvements are 
necessary, or, though not absolutely necessary, likely to be at- 
tended to with advantage. The description of the organization 
of foreign services is here omitted, because, though such descrip- 
tion might be interesting to the student, it can only prove prac- 
tically useful to us as incidentally suggesting improvements not 
inconsistent with our own system. For the question is not to 
be asked in vacuo ; it is not, “What system is the best?’’ but 
only how we can improve our own system. We may add a story 
or alter a roof, but we have no time to rebuild. 

The general-in-chief has already pointed out the necessity for 
two additional grades of general officers. The army would cer- 
tainly prefer that the highest should be a field-marshal, as in 
better taste, and liable to less confusion; but the legislature, 
if it takes any action at all, will probably give us generals and 
lieutenant-generals. There should be a general or field-marshal 
at the head of the army, and one to command each army of two 
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or more corps, making six in all; and we ought to have a Keuten- 
ant-general for each army corps, making at the present time 
twenty-two in all, or twenty-three, including the corps of colored 
troops on the Mississippi. If the pay of the generals or mar- 
shals were made the same as that now received by major-gene- 
rals commanding departments, we should, without injustice, 
save the double rations at present paid to the commanders of 
sedentary departments of a single corps or less, who would then 
be lieutenant-generals ; and each of the twenty-three lieutenant- 
generals might receive the pay now allotted to each of sevent 
major-generals ; and the major-generals, of whom there should 
be one for each division, a compensation intermediate between 
that which they now receive and the pay of brigadier-generals 
The reduction thus effected should be made exactly sufficient to 
meet the increased expense of the new grades; and the reduc- 
tion, being slight in amount, would work no real injustice to the 
major-generals now in commission, whose pay is really based 
upon the command of a department or corps rather than upon 
that of a division, and of whom nearly all who are on duty pro- 
portioned to their rank would at once be promoted. 

The staff of a brigade should consist of an assistant adjutant- 
general, assistant quartermaster, and commissary of subsistence, 
each having the rank of captain. 

For a division, there should be an assistant adjutant-general, 
assistant inspector-general, assistant quartermaster, commissary 
of subsistence, and chief of artillery, each with the rank of 
major ; a division-surgeon, so named, with the assimilated rank 
of major; and a judge-advocate, ordnance officer, and assistant 
provost-marshal, each with the rank of captain. 

For an army corps, there should be an assistant adjutant-gene- 
ral, assistant inspector-general, quartermaster, commissary, engi- 
neer officer, and chief of artillery, each with the rank of lieuten- 
ant-colonel; a medical director, so named, with the same assimi- 
lated rank ; and a judge-advocate, ordnance officer, and provost- 
marshal, each with the rank of major. 

A military department or army embracing two or more army 
corps should have an assistant adjutant-general, assistant in- 
spector-general, chief quartermaster, chief commissary, chief 
engineer, and chief of artillery, each with the rank of colonel; 
a medical director with the same assimilated rank ; and a judge- 
advocate general, chief of ordnance, and provost-marshal gene- 
ral, each with the rank of liewtenant-colonel. There are five 
such departments or armies, viz.: those of the Potomac, of the 
Cumberland, of the Ohio, of the Tennessee, and of the Gulf; 
but two of these are again included below. 

A department or army of four or more army corps should 
have an assistant adjutant-general, assistant inspector-general, 
chief quartermaster, chief commissary, chief engineer, and chief 
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of artillery, each with the rank of brigadier-general ; a medical 
director, with the same assimilated rank; and a judge-advocate 
general, chief of ordnance, and provost-marshal general, each 
with the rank of colonel. There are two such armies, viz.: those 
of the Potomac and the Cumberland. 

These officers should all be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate; should remain 
with the organizations to which they were assigned, until relieved 
or transferred by orders from the War Department, or in case 
of transfers within the same army by orders from its commander; 
and, on the disbandment of those organizations, should be trans- 
ferred to others, to fill actually existing vacancies, or be mustered 
out of service. 

Each department or army of two corps ought to have, by law, 
a brigadier-general as chief of its staff, detailed by the com- 
mander from the general officers under his command. Fora 
department of four corps, the chief of staff ought to be a major- 
general, similarly selected. : 

The aides-de-camp should be as follows :— 

For a brigade, two first or second lieutenants, detailed by the 
commander from his own brigade, and to stay with it. 

For a division, three first or second lieutenants, detailed. by 
the commander from his own division, and to stay with it. 

For an army corps of two divisions, a major and two captains; 
and for each additional division, another captain. 

For an army or department of two corps, a lieutenant-colonel 
and two majors; for one of three corps, an additional major; 
and for one of four corps, the same, adding a colonel. 

The corps and department aides might be permitted to ac- 
company their generals when transferred to other commands of 
equal or greater extent, having vacancies, but by no means to 
go to less commands or into inactivity with him. 

The practical mind of the signal officer of the army has been 
so entirely given to perfecting the organization of his corps that 
it would be presumptuous, at this stage of the development of 
that new but absolutely indispensable arm of the service, to offer 
any suggestions on the subject, further than to say that, in normal 
circumstances, the signal officers of an army should never be in 
less proportion than one for each division, though they need not 
necessarily be at division head-quarters. 

I am convinced that the interests of the service absolutely 
require that there should be a paymaster with each division, 
perhaps with each brigade. The law authorizes one for every 
brigade; but as they are habitually concentrated at central 
points, instead of being with the troops, it unavoidably follows 
that these are often paid at vast intervals. The importance 
of punctual payment at short and regular intervals, and its in- 
fluence on the morale and efficiency of the troops, cannot be 
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overestimated. Troops have been eight months without pay, for 
want, not of funds, but of officers to distribute it at the place 
where it was wanted; and this, as was evident, solely by reason 
of the system followed, in spite of the best exertions of the 
officers of the Pay Department. 

It is perhaps a question whether or not there should be a 
surgeon with each brigade; but there certainly should be one 

for each. 

If these suggestions should take the form of law, it would be 
well to designate the assistant adjutants-general and assistant 
inspectors-general as deputy adjutants-general and deputy in- 
spectors-general, and those of military departments as adjutants- 
general and inspectors-general, thus conveniently avoiding the 
constant repetition of the same title for different grades. As 
the heads of those departments would then be known as adju- 
tant-general of the army and inspector-general of the army, no 
confusion would arise from the change. A similar system of 
nomenclature could be applied to the other departments. 

To meet the requirements of important special service, the 
service of depots, and other inevitable demands, foreseen in the 
aggregate, but impossible to anticipate in detail, the President 
should be authorized at his discretion to appoint for each of the 
above grades and departments, excepting aides-de-camp, an ad- 
ditional number of officers, not exceeding in any case one-tenth 
of the whole number here proposed: that is to say, two lieu- 
tenant-generals, six or seven major-generals, about twenty bri- 
gadier-gencrals, and two lieutenant-colonels, six or seven majors, 
and about twenty captains, in each of the principal staff depart- 
ments. One good effect of these arrangements will be to force 
on duty or out of service all staff officers who are off duty or 
on inappropriate duty. 

All vacancies, except in the lowest grade, should be filled by 
promotion in the same branch of the staff. 

All additional aides-de-camp appointed to any of the positions 
herein provided for, or performing the duties thereof, should, 
tpso facto, vacate their commissions as additional aides. This 
reduces very considerably the number of new appointments, and 
partially rids us of an anomaly. 

_ It will be seen that the principal amendments proposed are,— 
1st, department staffs, so called, instead of make-shifts; 2d, 
division quartermasters and commissaries; 3d, judge-advocates 
and provost-marshals for troops on a proper scale of rank; 4th, 
proper rank for the officers of engineers, ordnance, and artillery. 

It is not asserted that the present system will not answer ; 
but merely that, with all its merits,—including that of being in 
actual operation,—it is in some respects inadequate, and can be 
improved. Nor is it contended that no other improvements can 
be made than those here suggested. But experience has already 
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abundantly shown that all these amendments are necessary to 
give increased strength and vigor to our administrative service, 
and to render the staff a complete machine, homogeneous in all 
its parts, working with the greatest economy of fuel, the least 
amount of friction, and the best results. 


ON THE MILITARY TOPOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. 


WE propose in the present article to present our readers with 
a concise and very general view of the military topography of 
Europe; and this chiefly as a preparation for a similar view in 
reference to the United States of America and the neighboring 
regions. 

This design, it needs scarcely be stated, will necessarily require 
a statement of some important geographical facts. But we wish 
it to be distinctly understood that it is not geography, political 
or physical, which is to constitute our main subject; but topo- 
graphy, and topography only, as it is calculated to have an in- 
tluence, favorable or unfavorable, on military transactions. 

After a very few remarks concerning Europe as a whole, the 
different countries of which it consists will be considered in suc- 
cession, and an account be given of their boundaries, the cha- 
racter of their surfaces, their mountain and river systems, their 
soil, inhabitants, fortresses,—of every thing, in short, fitted to 
render them formidable, or the reverse, for offence or defence, 
against their neighbors. 

First, then, Europe is, in a greater degree than any other 
grand division of our globe, penetrated by the waters of the 
ocean. Its seas and bays or gulfs, too, are numerous, and mostly 
navigable for vessels of a considerable size. The conformation 
of its coasts is thus promotive of an extensive commerce between 
the different nations which occupy it, and between these and the 
people of the other parts of the globe. But this advantage 
possessed by the Europeans, great as it is, has been partially, 
and sometimes even wholly, counterbalanced by the creation of 
large and expensive naval armaments to be wielded against one 
another in mutual warfare. 

As a general rule, though subject to many exceptions con- 
nected with the positions of mountain-chains, in Europe, as else- 
where, the elevation of the soil above the level of the ocean 
gradually increases as one recedes from the sea-shore ; and, but 
for the existence of the mountains referred to, a cursory glance 
upon the map would enable us to represent upon it the line, if 
not the point, of greatest elevation of surface. 

Vou, I.—10 
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The mountains, however, for the most part in chains or groups, 
are often situated near the coasts of a country, as, for instance, 
the Apennines, the southern extremity of the Alps, those of the 
Pyrenees, and the Cantabrian and Asturian mountains, in Eu- 
rope, the Ghauts in India, and the Andes in South America. We 
know of no geologist who has been so presumptuous as to specu- 
late on the causes of this anomalous distribution of the moun- 
tains, as we may be permitted to call it. For our present pur- 
pose, a statement of thé fact will suffice. The geographical 
centre of Europe is situated on a vast plain, as it may be styled, 
pervading the north and east of it; and if a line be drawn due 
east and west through this centre, the mountainous region will 
be found to lie for the most part on its southern side. Indeed, 
the only exceptions of moment are the Dofrefeld Mountains be- 
tween Sweden and Norway, and those of Scotland and Wales. 
This peculiar conformation of the European soil has influenced 
essentially the warfare carried on by its inhabitants. 

Where there are mountains, there are rivers, which take their 
course, in the first place, perpendicular to them, bending after- 
wards to the one side or the other, according to the comparative 
depression or elevation of their opposite banks; and the height 
of the mountains where the rivers take their rise, as well as the 
magnitude of the streams that unite with them, coming from 
different quarters, will generally determine their lengths, widths, 
and depths. In reference to these three particulars, and also to 
the military character of the nations successively occupying the 
countries through which they flow, the two most important Euro- 
pean rivers are the Rhine and the Danube,—the former serving as 
an eligible base for warlike operations, and the latter marking out 
a desirable line of advance or retreat through an enemy’s country. 
For the reasons just stated, it is not surprising that the banks of 
the two rivers in question should have been lined with fortresses 
which have acted a notable part in history. 

From these remarks on Europe in general, we proceed to give 
some account of the military topography of the countries com- 
posing it, beginning with the Spanish peninsula; and with this 
simply because it presents to us a convenient starting-point, 
situated as it is at one extremity of the division of the globe 
under examination. This tract of country is separated from 
France by the chain of the Pyrenean Mountains, which has a 
length of about two,hundred and seventy English miles. It is 
bounded on other sides by the Atlantic Ocean, the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, and the Bay of Biscay. The entire coast-line is about 
two thousand three hundred miles long, of which about one 
thousand eight hundred belong to Spain, and the remaining five 
hundred to Portugal. The indentures of the coast, too, by gulfs 
and bays, are of very limited extent. There is nearly one mile 
of coast for every ninety-five square miles of surface: a propor- 
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tion, conformably to what has been already intimated, exceed- 
ingly disadvantageous in a contest with the more powerful 
maritime states. In one, for instance, with France, England, 
or the United States, Spain or Portugal would suffer exceed- 
ingly, without possessing any adequate means of retaliation. 
It is true that the coasts of Spain have been provided with a 
number of well-fortified harbors, such as Cadiz, Ferrol, Car- 
thagena, San Sebastian, Coruiia, &c., in the three first men- 
tioned of which the Spanish navy, such as it still exists, may 
take refuge for protection. But it must be manifest that the 
existence of these harbors will scarcely require any modifica- 
tion of the remarks we have just made. Again, in estimating 
the superior advantages possessed by a predominant maritime 
power in operating against the coasts of an enemy, we must 
not only consider the extent of those coasts, but also the 
facility and the consequent rapidity with which a fleet con- 
veying a considerable land force can be transported from one 
point to even a remote one, and from this to another, attacking 
them all unexpectedly and in succession, and thus, as it were, 
multiplying its strength. The modern improvement of rail- 
ways, by furnishing the means of speedily concentrating on an 
emergency a considerable body of troops for the defence of 
the point attacked, would stand in good stead in resisting the 
invaders. So far, however, as the Spaniards and Portuguese 
are concerned, they have been until very lately almost entirely 
destitute of this means of action; and even their ordinary 
roads, where any exist, are among the worst in Europe. And I 
may refer here for examples of the use of railways in the 
movement and concentration of troops to the campaign of Italy, 
terminated by the battle of Solferino in 1859, and, in a still 
more striking degree, to the civil war now in progress in our 
own country. 

With respect to the character of the surface, and the moun- 
tain and river systems, so necessary to be understood in their 
bearings on the military topography of a country, we may men- 
tion that the interior of the Spanish peninsula, to the extent of 
nearly half its surface, forms a vast plateau or table-land, 
which has a mean elevation of two thousand three hundred feet. 
In Spain there are five distinct ranges of mountains, with basins 
between them, through which flow the principal rivers. These 
mountains, as we proceed from north to south, are—(1) the Pyre- 
nees, with their continuation, the Asturian Mountains, the highest 
peak of the former (Pic de Néthou, or Maladetta) reaching an 
elevation of eleven thousand one hundred and sixty-eight feet, 
and that of the latter (Pefia de Pefiaranda) an elevation of ten 
thousand feet. (2) The chain which separates the basins of the 
Douro and the Tagus, and cumprehends the Sierras of Guadar- 
rama, Gredos, and Gata, the highest point in the Sierra de 
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Gredos being ten thousand five hundred feet. (8) The moun- 
tains of Toledo, which stretch from Cape Espichel in Portugal to 
the southwest of Aragon, and consist of the Sierras of Ossa, 
San Mames, Guadalupe, Toledo, Molina, and Albarracin; they 
separate the basins of the Tagus and the Guadiana, and the 
highest summit is five thousand one hundred and fifteen feet 
high (in the Sierra de Guadalupe). (4) Next follows the chain 
extending from Cape St. Vincent in Portugal to Cape St. Martin 
in Spain, embracing the Sierra Morena. Its highest peaks are 
those of Aracena in the last-mentioned sierra, and another in 
the Sierra de Monchique in Portugal, with which this is con- 
nected: the former of these reaching to a height of five thou- 
sand five hundred and fifty, and the latter of four thousand and 
eighty feet. The Sierra Morena separates the basins of the 
Guadiana and the Guadalquivir from those of the Xucar and 
Segura. (5) The Sierra Nevada, extending from Gibraltar to 
Cape Palos in Murcia, contains the Cerro de Mulhacen, which 
presents the loftiest peak in the whole peninsula, and also the 
Pic de Veleta, only less lofty than it. There are other moun- 
tains besides those that have been mentioned; short ridges 
having every direction, or irregular groups, so situated as to 
render the entire mountain-systems of Spain and Portugal more 
confused and entangled than the mountain-systems of any other 
country within our knowledge, and less fitted, therefore, to serve 
as a base for military strategy. 

The principal rivers of Spain have been named above; and, 
in a military point of view, the most important among them is 
undoubtedly the Ebro. In defending their country against an 
invasion from France, it affords to the Spaniards a second line 
of defence after the passes of the Pyrenees, at their eastern 
or western extremities, shall have been forced. It takes its rise 
in the Sierra Reynosa, and, after flowing in a southeasterly di- 
rection a distance of three hundred miles, discharges itself into 
the Mediterranean Sea below Tortosa. This city and Saragossa 
are the most important places on its banks. It makes its way 
with considerable difficulty through the impediments it encoun- 
ters in its progress, has a comparatively small body of water, 
and is navigable only in very limited portions of its course, and 
then only by boats of little burden. These defects are in a mea- 
sure common to the Ebro and the other rivers of the peninsula, 
and are owing in part to the deficiency of water furnished to 
them from the parched and arid soil of the interior of Spain, 
and also to the obstructions in their beds consequent upon their 
hasty and irregular descent to the sea. It is so with the Douro, 
the Tagus, the Guadiana, and the Guadalquivir. The Douro, 
with a course of about four hundred and twenty miles, and the 
Tagus, with one quite as long, can scarcely be said to become 
navigable before entering into Portugal. The character, then, 
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of the Spanish rivers, with no other exception of moment, per- 
haps, than the Ebro, is such as to render them scarcely available 
for strategical purposes, or even for the conveyance of supplies 
of provisions or the matériel of war from one part of the king- 
dom to another. And we need not add that the comparatively 
barren soil of the central portions of the country, with the pro- 
portionably small number of its inhabitants, must contribute to 
the same results. 

With respect to the fortresses of the peninsula, we shall add 
to the list of those already enumerated, Badajos and Ciudad 
Rodrigo in Spain, and Elvas and Almeida in Portugal, near 
their common frontier, and the different fortresses destined to 
secure the country from invasion at the two extremities of the 
Pyrenees; the intermediate points of that chain of mountains 
being regarded as sufficiently defended by the want of roads and 
the obstacles presented by the hand of nature. On the west, if 
not at the very foot of it, at distances not remote from it, we 
have, not to speak of minor forts, St. Sebastian and Pampeluna; 
and on the east, the most important are Figueras, Girona, Bar- 
celona, Tortosa, and Tarragona. 

It may be mentioned that the Spanish army in 1861 and 
1862 consisted of 70,000 infantry, 13,000 cavalry, 3000 engi- 
neers, 14,000 artillery, and 40,000 reserves of infantry,—be- 
sides 11,200 men maintained in the island of Porto Rico, 43,280 
in that of Cuba, and 13,000 in the Philippine Islands, and 
omitting 12,000 men employed in the customs (douaniers), 
10,500 gens d’armes, and 3000 militia of the Canaries. The 
naval force of the kingdom is stated to have amounted, in 1862, 
to 2 ships-of-the-line, 19 frigates, 5 sloops of war, 8 brigs, 27 
steam-vessels, &c., mounted with 1291 guns. The Portuguese 
army in the same year amounted to 25,000 men, exclusive of 
8000 more employed in the colonies; and the navy carried 389 

uns. 

The population of Spain, comprehending the Balearic and 
Canary Islands, amounted, in 1857, to 15,518,516; that of 
Portugal, according to the census of 1861, to 3,923,410,—its 
colonies containing about 2,500,000 more. 

As we have remarked on the badness of the roads and the 
deficiency of railways in the Spanish peninsula, as hampering 
essentially the power of defending the country from an invading 
enemy, it is due to the governments of both Spain and Portugal 
to state explicitly that, of very late years, a considerable degree * 
of attention has been bestowed by them on this department of 
public improvement. In 1852, the number of miles of railway 
in operation in the former kingdom was only 76; in 1861, they 
had reached the number of 1751. 

Passing now beyond the Pyrenees from Spain, we arrive in 
France, which is, in more respects than one, the most interest- 
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ing country of Europe. With a compact territory, and a popu- 
lation amounting, by the census of 1861, to 37,882,225 inhabit- 
ants, speaking for the most part the same language, imbued 
with the same feelings, opinions, and prejudices, and moreover 
intelligent and active, it is not surprising that it should have 
acquired and is likely to maintain in the future, under whatever 
kind of government may prevail in it, a predominant influence 
in the affairs of Europe. It is bounded, from its most northern 
point on the German Ocean, by the sea, extending through the 
Straits of Dover, the British Channel, and the Bay of Biscay, 
to the Bidassoa River south of Bayonne, and again by the sea 
(the Mediterranean) from the eastern end of the Pyrenean 
Mountains to the foot of the Alps on the east of the city of 
Nice. From Italy it is separated by the Alps, from Switzerland 
by the chain of the Jura, and from Germany by the Rhine, be- 
tween a point a little north of Basel and the junction of the 
Lauter with this river. Thus far the boundaries enumerated are 
such as are usually denominated natural. The remaining bound- 
ary, from the mouth of the Lauter to the northernmost point 
of France in the German Ocean, is one purely political, and 
more liable, therefore, than any other to vary with the varying 
issues of the wars in which the country may have happened to 
be engaged. 

France has just such an extent of coast-line as, taken in 
connection with the resources at the disposal of its government, 
is calculated to render it the great naval power which it has 
become. In 1858, its navy consisted of 30 ships-of-the-line, 52 
frigates, 47 sloops of war (corvettes), and 86 smaller vessels, 
mounting in all 8106 guns; and numerous steamers besides, 30 
of which are recorded as line-of-battle ships, 31 as frigates, 33 
as corvettes, and 98 as smaller vessels, armed together with 4414 
guns. This naval armament, too, has been augmented since the 
period referred to; and, supported as it would be on an emer- 
gency by a formidable land force, it may be said with confidence 
that the coasts of France are safe from any attacks that may be 
made upon them by an enemy. Indeed, we are abundantly con- 
firmed in this conclusion by the experience of the past, almost 
every attempt of the kind having been promptly and disastrously 
repelled. The fortified harbors which serve for the protection 
and refitting of the French navy are chiefly Brest, at the 
western extremity of the empire, Toulon, at the south, on the 
Gulf of Lyons, Cherbourg, on the coast of Normandy in the 
British Channel, and Rochfort, on the Charente, a few miles 
from its mouth in the Bay of Biscay. To these harbors, which 
are fortresses of the first order, may be added L’Orient and La 
Rochelle, on the west, ranking as fortresses of the second order. 

The French army amounted in 1858, a period of profound 
peace, to 384,043 men; in 1859, the year of the war with the 
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Austrians in Italy, 540,035; and on the Ist of January, 1860, 
to 626,482 men, distributed as follows:—In the different corps 
in the interior of the country, 398,559; in the army of Africa 
(Algeria), 83,782; in the army of Italy, 55,281; in the division 
occupying Rome, 7904; in the expedition to China, 5468; on 
furlough of six months or a shorter time, 64,471; and a reserve 
of 11,017. 

The mountain-system of France is much more regular and 
simple than that of Spain, and altogether more favorably 
arranged as a basis of defensive or offensive operations. In the 
first place, with the exception only of the short line of the 
Bidassoa on their western extremity, the Pyrenees constitute 
the boundary between the two countries. Their slope is much 
more gentle and accessible on the north than on the south side ; 
on the north, also, they send off numerous spurs or offsets which 
cover parts of the French departments; and the descent in alti- 
tude is more gradual at the western than at the easternend. The 
summit of the chain has a mean‘altitude of about 8000 feet; the 
principal summits being the Pic de Néthou (Maladetta), 11,168 
feet; Mont Perdu, 10,950 feet ; the Vignemale, 10,820 feet ; the 
Pic du Midi, 9540 feet; and the Canigou, 9137 feet. There 
are about fifty passes across the Pyrenees; of which the follow- 
ing only are fit for carriages:—(1) The Col de Pertus, between 
Perpignan and Jonquera; (2) Puymoriens, between the valley 
of Segre and that of the Arriége; (3) The Porte de Confranc, 
between Saragossa and Pau; (4) The Porte de Roncevaux, be- 
tween Pampeluna and St. Jean; (5) The pass of the Bidassoa, 
between Vittoria and Bayonne. The other passes are so difficult 
of access as to have restricted the operations of any considerable 
bodies of troops to the extreme portions of the chain. It may 
be mentioned here that the First Napoleon had formed the design 
of continuing into Spain the road already existing between Agen 
upon the Garonne by Auch and Lannemezan to Ancizan on the 
Neste. Had it been executed, all the defensive positions of the 
Spaniards in Catalonia and Navarre would have been easily 
turned and rendered of comparatively no account in an invasion 
of their country on the side of France. There are three strong 
fortresses in the department of the Eastern Pyrenees (Pyrénées- 
Orientales), Perpignan, Bellegarde, and Mont Louis, and two 
others, Bayonne and St. Jean-Pied-de-Port, in that of the Low 
(Basses) Pyrenees. 

The mountains of the Cévennes, beginning at the gorge of 
Narouse near the Pyrenees, extend a distance of one hundred 
and twenty-five miles-from southwest to northeast, under the 
names of the Black Mountains, the Espinous, Garrigues, and 
Lozére. Their western declivity is gentle, and they project in 
that direction long spurs, especially between the Agout and the 
Tarn, and the Tarn and the Aveyron Rivers. They are, on the 
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contrary, exceedingly steep on their eastern side. They have a 
mean elevation of from 3281 to 3937 feet. The highest summit 
is Mount Lozére, 4889 feet. They are intersected by many 
roads, which are situated sufficiently far in the interior of the 
country not to have required any fortifications to protect them. 

A number of other ridges and groups of mountains are con- 
nected more or less closely with the chain of the @évennes, and 
penetrate or occupy much of the interior of the country. The 
elevations of some of their peaks are quite considerable: for ex- 
ample, the Mont d’Or or Puy de Sancy (6224 feet), the highest 
mountain in the interior of France, the Plomb du Cantal (6094 
feet), and the culminating point of Mount Bosat between the 
Dordogne and the Lot (4977 feet). The most important group 
of mountains in the interior are those of Auvergne; and these, 
as well as those of the Limousin and others, are traversed by 
many roads to facilitate the communication between remote 
districts. 

The Vosges constitute a distinct and continuous chain of 
mountains, deserving here of particular mention. They are 
situated parallel to the Rhine, and separate the basin of this 
river from that of the Moselle, and they extend from the Ballon 
d’Alsace (4124 feet high) to the Donon (8314 feet). Their 
highest point is the Ballon de Guebwiller (4695 feet). They 
are traversed by a number of good roads, and the passes are 
nearly all of them accessible: hence they can only be defended 
with difficulty. 

The Jura is a chain which comes next to be mentioned, com- 
mencing not far from the southern extremity of the Vosges, and 
constituting the natural boundary between France and Switzer- 
land. It consists in reality of six parallel ridges, increasing in 
elevation from west to east. The mean height of the eastern- 
most of these is about 3281 feet; and its culminating points are 
Mont Reculet (5633 feet), Mont Tendre (5545 feet), and Mont 
Déle (5515 feet). The westernmost ridge, with an elevation of 
from 1300 to 2000 feet only, gradually disappears in the plateau 
of the Saéne. Although favorable for defensive warfare, the 
Jura is but an indifferent frontier. The neutrality of Switzer- 
land is, on the one hand, its best security from a French inva- 
sion, and, on the other, the most efficient protection of the 
eastern departments of France from the attack of an enemy on 
the side of the Swiss frontier. The fortified places of note 
which are situated nearest to Switzerland are Besancon on the 
Saéne, Lyons at the confluence of this river with the Rhone, 
and Befort in the department of the Upper Rhine. 

That part of the Alps which extends from the neighborhood 
of Geneva to the Mediterranean Sea, constitutes at present the 
dividing line between France and Italy. Mont Blanc in Savoy, 
just at the frontier of the kingdom of Italy, is now situated, 
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since the annexation of Savoy to France, within the French, ter- 
ritory; its elevation, as stated by the Italian engineers, being 
15,810 feet. Here commence the Graian Alps, which extend 
sixty-two miles from north to south, their culminating point 
being Mont Iseran (13,271 feet high), where the several valleys 
of the Doria, the Isére, the Are, the little Stora, and of the 
Orca, originate. The principal passes in this portion of the 
Alps are the Little St. Bernard (7192 feet), leading from Mon- 
tiers to Aosta, and Mount Cenis (6775 feet), between St. Jean 
de Maurienne on the Arc and Suza on the Doria-Riparia. A 
magnificent road was constructed over the last-mentioned pass 
by order of the First Napoleon. 

The Cottian Alps follow next in succession from north to 
south, a distance of about sixty-two miles, forming a bend whose 
convexity is towards France. Their loftiest peaks are Mont 
Tabor (10,407 feet), Mont Genévre (11,784 feet), and Mont 
Viso (12,582 feet). The Gorge of Mont Genévre (6476 feet) 
between Briangon and Suza is the principal route of the Alps; 
and another important pass is the Gorge of Abriés, between 
Mont Dauphin and Pignerol. 

The Maritime Alps come next in order. They begin at Mont 
Viso, and extend thence as far as the Gorge of Cadibon, a dis- 
tance of one hundred and twenty-five miles. The convexity of 
this range is turned towards France, and at its southernmost 
extremity leaves between it and the sea, as it stretches east- 
wards, an ever-diminishing space. Its culminating point is Mont 
Longet (10,345 feet). The elevation of these mountains, how- 
ever, becomes rapidly less as they approach the Mediterranean, 
and at the pass of Cadibon it is only 1608 feet, this being the 
greatest depression of the entire range of the Alps. The passes 
are (1) the Col d’ Agnello (10,646 feet), which leads from Queyras 
on the Durance to Chéteau-Dauphin on the Vraita. It was by this 
pass that Francis I. penetrated into Italy in 1515, and this 
passage has been pronounced to have been as remarkable and as 
perilous as that of Napoleon over the St. Bernard in 1800. 
(2) The Gorge of Argentiére, over which is the road from Bar- 
celonnette to Demonte. (3) The Col de Tende (5889 feet), lead- 
ing from Tende on the Roya to Coni on the Stura, which is the 
chief communication between Italy and the south of France. 
The three passes just mentioned include a multitude of defensi- 
ble positions that have been sites of battles in the wars of the 
French in Italy, particularly during 1794, 1796, and 1800. 
(4) The pass of Nava, on the route from Albenga on the Aroscia 
to Ormea on the Tanaro. And (5) the pass of Cadibon, from 
Savona to Carcara and Dego upon the Bormida. This is the 
passage by which Bonaparte turned the Alps in 1796. 

A considerable number of spurs or branches are connected 
with the whole range of the Alps we have been describing. 
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Some of them are noted for their length, extending to points not 
far from the Rhone, and, by means of the spurs which these in 
their turn send out in various directions, rendering the entire 
region between the Alps and that river an exceedingly moun- 
tainous one. The peaks of some of the mountains, too, of which 
we are speaking, are very elevated: Mount Olan, for example, 
to the northeast of the Val Godemard, rises to the height of 
13,819 feet, and Mont Pelvoux de Vallouise, to the southwest of 
Briangon, to that of 15,446 feet. 

The rivers of France most deserving of mention are the fol- 
lowing :—(1) The Rhone, which comes from Switzerland, and on 
leaving Geneva proceeds in a tortuous course to the city of 
Lyons. It there receives the Sadne from the north, and con- 
tinues its course in a direction nearly south. Passing by Vienne, 
Valence, Avignon, and Beaucaire, to Arles, it separates into 
several branches, forming a delta, called the Isle of Camargue, 
and discharges its waters soon after into the Gulf of Lyons. Its 
fall is considerable and rapid, and its navigation is, consequently, 
difficult and dangerous. Its principal affluents on the right are 
the Ain, Sadne, Ardéche, and Gard; and on the left, the Isére, 
Dréme, and Durance. The basin of the Rhone, it may be added, 
is a very contracted one, with the Alps on one side of it and the 
Cévennes Mountains on the other. The Rhone is connected 
with the Loire by means of the Sadne and the canal “du 
Centre,’ with the Yonne and Seine by the canal of Burgundy, 
and with the Rhine by that of the Rhone and Rhine. (2) The 
Adour descends from Mount Tourmalet in the Pyrenees (6332 
feet), flows by Bagnéres, celebrated for its mineral waters, and 
Tarbes, the chief town in the department of the Upper Pyrenees. 
Proceeding thence in a semicircular curve, first in a northwest 
and afterwards in a southwest direction, it reaches Bayonne and 
enters the Bay of Biscay two and a half miles beyond this city. 
The Adour is navigable from St. Severs for a space of seventy 
miles. The harbor of Bayonne is obstructed by a moving sand- 
bank, which must be carefully sounded before either entering or 
going out of the river. This city is, however, one of great import- 
ance, being a fortress of the first rank, and constituting the 
centre of the defence of France on the side of the western Py- 


‘ renees. The affluents of the Adour are of very secondary im- 


portance. (3) We come next to the Garonne. Its basin is 
formed by the eastern slope of the mountains of Baréges, the 
northern slope of the central Pyrenees, the western slope of the 
southern Cévennes, and by the southern slope of the chain of 
hills between the Garonne and the Loire. Its general direction 
is from southeast to northwest; its length, two hundred and 
seventy-three miles ; its greatest breadth, one hundred and sixty- 
two miles. This river has a course of three hundred and fifty 
miles, and is navigable for an extent of two hundred and sixty- 
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six miles. On its banks there are two very important cities, 
Bordeaux and Toulouse, the former containing, in 1861, 162,750 
inhabitants, and has been long celebrated for its extensive com- 
merce ; the latter containing at the same period (1861) 113,229 
inhabitants, and noted besides for being the point of convergence 
of the roads into France from Spain. By holding it, a French 
army would possess the important strategic advantage of pre- 
venting the junction of the two hostile armies which may have 
debouched respectively by way of Bayonne and Perpignan. And 
hence the great battle which was fought here in 1814 between 
Marshal Soult and the Duke of Wellington.’ It may be men- 
tioned that the Garonne, on leaving Toulouse, receives the canal 
of the South, or of Languedoc, which extends eastwards to the 
lagune of Thau on the Mediterranean, passing by Villefranche, 
Castelnaudary, Carcassonne, Béziers, and Agde, a distance of 
more than one hundred and forty miles. The principal affluent 
of the Garonne is the Dordogne. Its course is about two hun- 
dred and twenty-four miles, of which one hundred and fifty are 
navigable. It unites with the Garonne at Bourg, to form the 
Gironde and to proceed together with it to the sea. (4) Further 
north we meet with the Charente. This river has a course of 
two hundred miles, and is naturally navigable as far as Saintes, 
and axtificially as far as Angouléme. It is chiefly remarkable 
for having on its banks, five miles from its mouth, the celebrated 
naval port of Rochfort, previously mentioned. (5) The basin of 
the Loire is formed by the northern slope of the mountains of 
Auvergne, of the Limousin, and of Poitou,—by the western 
slope of the mountains of the Vivarais, the Lyonnais, the Beau- 
jolais, and the Charolais,—and by the southern slope of the 
heights extending between the Loire and the Seine. Its direc- 
tion is from southeast to northwest; its length is four hundred 
and forty-seven miles, and extreme breadth two hundred and 
forty-eight miles. The Loire takes its rise in the Gerbier de 
Jones (4711 feet high), passes near Le Puy (2050 feet), the chief 
town of the department of the Upper Loire, then washes Saint 
Rambert, where it becomes navigable, and passes by Roanne 
and by Digoin, whence proceeds the canal of the Centre, which 
connects the Loire and the Sadne, and whence proceeds also the 
lateral canal to the Loire, skirting this river as far as Briare. 
On the Loire are situated, besides, the towns of Nevers, Orleans, 
Blois, Tours, Saumur, and Nantes, the last being an important 
place of commerce, and containing, by the census of 1861, 
113,625 inhabitants. The course of the Loire is said to be five 
hundred and sixty miles in length; and it is navigable for a 
distance of four hundred and twenty-two miles from the sea. 
The Allier, the Cher, the Indre, the Vienne, the Mayenne, and 
the Sarthe, all of them affluents of the Loire, require no especial 
mention in this rapid sketch of the French rivers. (6) The basin 
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of the Seine and the slope of the British Channel will require 
but little remark. The river Seine rises in the heights of the 
Céte d’Or, near Chanceaux, at an elevation of 1463 feet, and 
passes by Chatillon, where the Congress of 1814 held its ses- 
sions, by Troyes, the ancient capital of Champagne, by Paris 
(1,696,141 inhabitants), Rouen (102,649), and Havre (74,336), 
to the British Channel. It has a course of four hundred and 
fourteen miles in length, for three hundred and fifty of which it 
is navigable ; its chief affluents are, on the left, the Yonne, Loing, 
Essonne, Eure, and Rille, and on the right, the Aube, Marne, and 
Oise. It communicates with the Loire by the canals of Loing, 
Orleans, and Briare. The Yonne unites it with the Sadne and the 
Rhine by the canals of Burgundy and those of the Rhone and 
Rhine; and the Oise connects it with the Somme, Scheld, and 
Sambre by the canals of Crozat, St. Quentin, and the Sambre. 
The most important affluent of the Seine on the right is the 
Marne. This descends from the plateau of Langres, and has a 
general direction parallel with the Seine, with which it unites at 
Charenton after a course of two hundred and thirty-six miles. 
It may be mentioned here that the valleys or basins of the Seine, 
Marne, and Yonne constituted the great field of conflict between 
Napoleon and the Allies in his brilliant campaign of 1814. 
(7) Of the streams which flow from France into the British 
Channel, besides the Seine, we shall only note the Somme. It 
is comparatively a small river, rising at Fons-Somme, and pass- 
ing by St. Quentin, Ham, Péronne, Amiens, and Abbeville. The 
last two are fortified places. The Somme is connected with the 
Oise by the canal of St. Quentin, and is skirted by the canal 
of Picardy, which joins the first-mentioned canal at St. Simon. 
The country on the north of France, especially the western 
portion of it, has, generally speaking, only a gentle slope 
towards the Rhine or the German Ocean. Of its rivers we shall 
say a word or two in speaking of Belgium and the adjacent parts 
of Germany; none of them, however, excepting it may be for 
very short distances, being frontier rivers. France has, then, 
on this side no natural, but only a political, boundary. To com- 
pensate for this disadvantage, many fortresses have been con- 
structed. ‘These are most numerous between the river Meuse 
and the sea. Here, in the first line, are Givet, Maubeuge, Le 
Quesnoy, Valenciennes, Condé, Lille, Bergues, and Dunkirk ; in 
the second line, Rocroy, Avesnes, Landrecy, Cambray, Bouchain, 
Douai, Gravelines, Béthune, Aire, St. Omer, Ardres, and 
Calais; in the third line, Guise, Bapaume, and Boulogne; in the 
fourth line, Laon, La Fére, Péronne, Doulens, Hesdin, and Mon- 
treuil; in the fifth line, Vitry, Soissons, Amiens, and Abbeville ; 
and lastly, in the sixth line, if we may use the expression, Paris. 
Between the Meuse and the Rhine, there are Bitche, Thionville, 
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Longwy, Montmédy, Sédan, Méziéres, and Givet; and in the 
second line, Phalsbourg, Marsal, Metz, and Verdun. 

It is proper to mention here, also, the fortified places on the 
frontier of the Rhine, contributing as they do essentially to the 
defence of the country: they are New Brisach, Schelestadt, 
Strasburg, and Weissenburg. 

Among the fortresses in different parts of France which have 
been mentioned, one or two of the first rank, such as Grenoble 
and Briangon, have escaped notice, and so also Cette, Charenton, 
Montmédy, Embrun, &c., of secondary rank, not liable, from 
their situation, to be called into requisition for the national 
defence. 

The most important by far of all the fortified places at present 
of the French empire is undoubtedly Paris. In 1814, and again 
in 1815, it was taken by the allied armies, which were very nu- 
merous and powerful, and the city was but feebly fortified on its 
northern side, where the attack was made by the enemy in the 
first-mentioned year. The southern side had scarcely any de- 
fences to oppose to the Prussians, on the crossing of the Seine 
by the latter in the following year. Paris is now surrounded by 
a formidable chain of forts, that may be said to render it, when 
adequately garrisoned and supplied with provisions and the mu- 
nitions of war, impregnable by any force united Europe would 
be able to bring against it. 

If, then, in addition to the facts which have been stated above, 
we consider the vast control possessed by the French Govern- 
ment over the population and industry of the people, the number 
and excellency of the roads and railways by means of which 
their products as well as the troops of all descriptions can be 
conveyed from one point of the empire to another, we cannot 
fail to appreciate, in a very high degree indeed, its capacities 
for either offensive or defensive war. 


THE AFRICAN COLOUR-SERGEANT, 


I. 


Guares the volcano breath, 
Breaks the red sea of death, 
From Wagner’s yawning hold, 
On the besiegers bold. 
Twice vain the wild attack : 
Inch by inch, sadly, slow, 
Fights the torn remnant back, 
Face to the foe. 
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Il. 


Yet free the colours wave, 
Borne by yon Afric brave, 
In the fierce storm-wind higher : 
But, ah! one flashing fire :— 
He sinks! the banner falls 
From the faint, mangled limt, 
And droop to mocking walls 
Those star-folds dim! 


Ill. 


Stay, stay the taunting laugh! 
See! now he lifts the staff, 
Clenched in his close-set teeth, 
Crawls from dead heaps beneath, 
Crowned with his starry robe, 
Till he the ranks has found: 
“ Comrades, the dear old flag 
Ne’er touched the ground.” 


Iv. 


O deed so pure, so grand, 
Sydney might clasp thine hand! 
O brother! black thy skin, 
But white the pearl within ! 
Man, who to lift thy race 
Worthy, thrice worthy art, 
Clasps thee, in warm embrace, 
A nation’s heart ! 


LATER RAMBLES OVER THE FIELD OF GETTYSBURG. 
[Concluded. ] 


Fo.Ltowine the crest of this ridge in a southward direction, we 
pass the residence of Dr. Krauth, one of the Professors in the 
Theological Seminary. It was near and in front of his house 
that we saw our line of battle formed, on July 1, when the 
First Corps went to meet the rebels. At first the doctor and 
his family intended to remain in their dwelling, although shot 
and shell fell thick and fast around them and some entered his 
house. Going to the cellar for safety, they soon found it to be 
little less dangerous there than above-stairs. Advised to leave 
by our men, who were bringing in their wounded and filling 
parlor, study, dining-room, and hall with them, and then by the 
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rebels when they gained possession of the hill, they went to the 
rear of the rebel lines as a place of safety, and returned after 
the battle to see their floors and carpets saturated with blood 
and their comfortable home made a scene of ruin. They were, 
however, not entirely singular in the injury which they sustained 
in their house and its furniture. Numerous other great sufferers 
might be named in the town and country. Some were obliged 
to flee for their lives, and lost all that they had, except the 
clothing that they wore at the time. It was sad to see houses 
entirely empty, with doors and walls shattered and torn, so as 
to render them unfit to dwell in until thoroughly repaired. 

Proceeding southward, we next pass the Theological Seminary, 
which was badly injured by the shot and shell which struck it 
and perforated its walls and burst into its rooms. This building 
was used, for the space of two months after the battle, as a 
hospital for both Union and rebel wounded. Here, in two 
adjacent rooms, lay for several weeks the rebel Generals Trimble 
and Kemper. Here also lay several other rebel officers, each 
receiving precisely the same attentions that our own wounded 
received, until their wounds were so far healed as to render their 
removal safe. The Theological Seminary of Gettysburg was a 
paradise compared with the Richmond prisons, in which so many 
of our officers and men have been permitted to suffer and to die 
for want of suitable food and care. We are proud of our noble 
government and of our fellow-citizens, of whom history will 
never be able to record that our disabled enemies were treated 
cruelly, or even with neglect. 

The dwelling of Rev. Dr. Schmucker, also a Professor in the 
Theological Seminary, stands but a short distance from the latter 
edifice. His house was injured even more than the buildings 
last named. This was owing to the fact that the enemy had 
placed several of their heavy guns in front of it, so that when 
ours on the Cemetery Hill replied to theirs, this building was 
directly in their range. Near the Seminary building also they 
had placed one of their most powerful guns, although it was at 
the time used as a hospital and contained many of our own 
wounded, thus creating a necessity for our men, in endeavoring 
to silence it, to run the risk of destroying the lives of their 
friends. This reminds us of what occurred in the town during 
the progress of thg battle. A portion of Rhodes’s division lay 
in our street. They said to us, “You need apprehend no 
danger: we will do you no injury, and your army will not injure 
you. They will not shell the town, for then they would be 
injuring their friends.” To this we replied, ‘“ Our men will do 
any thing that may be done to drive you out: if shelling the 
town will do it, they will shell the town.” On the morning of 
Friday, a number of shells from Cemetery Hill came to pay 
their respects to the rebels in one end of the town, and soon, 
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whether previously designed or not, that part was nearly deserted 
by them, whilst they remained in that portion which was in the 
range of the hospitals. 

As we progress along the line of rebel works, our attention is 
arrested by the evidences we there find of the large number 
of cannon which they had in position. The batteries were 
placed at short intervals of several hundred yards from each 
other, and must have numbered upwards of two hundred guns in 
all. On the afternoons of the 2d and 3d of July, when 
the cannonading was most terrific, it appeared as if the whole 
line was belching forth fire and smoke, whilst the earth was 
made to quake with the concussion. And, in answer to theirs, 
we could see our guns sending their death-dealing missiles, the 
shells bursting over and around the spot where we had seen the 
enemy’s fire and the limbs and trunks falling torn and shivered. 
The fact is also noticeable, that, whilst the large number of our 
shells burst when sent on their dreadful errand, the reverse was 
true of theirs, especially of those manufactured in England and 
sent hither to help to establish the Southern Confederacy. There 
was a gracious providence in this; for had half the number 
exploded which the enemy threw, the slaughter of our men 
must have been greatly increased. It was a matter of terrible 
interest to witness from a distance the explosion of a shell: 
first there was the flash, then a little white cloud, thea the 
report, and then the shower of fragments or enclosed balls 
falling amongst the men intended to be cut down. 

At the extreme right of the rebel lines, we notice a peculi- 
arity in their fortifications, and infer from it that they were 
specially intent upon accomplishing some important end there. 
This was nothing less than to turn our left flank. They had con- 
centrated a large force there under Hood, McLaws, and Ander- 
son, and used it with telling effect against General Sickles on the 
afternoon of Thursday, the 2d. At the same time they had 
constructed strong fortifications to defend themselves against an 
assault from our men. At the point where their line crossed 
the Emmettsburg road, they had constructed a semicircle with 
re-entering angles, so as to allow of cross-firing in all directions. 
This was the last point they yielded up; and near this, on Friday 
evening, the 3d, the battle of Gettysburg was ended. 


THE UNION LINES. 


Nearly due east from this point, at a distance of one mile 
and one-eighth, is a spur of Round Top, commonly known as 
Little Round Top. The ground lying between this hill and the 
rebel lines, and a slightly undulating plain extending a mile 
farther towards the north, was, on the afternoon of the 2d, the 
theatre of that terrible encounter which took place between 
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Anderson’s and McLaws’s divisions of Longstreet’s corps on the 
part of the rebels, and the Third Corps under General Sickles, 
supported on the right by a portion of the Second Corps under 
General Hancock, and later in the afternoon on the left by the 
Fifth Corps under General Sykes, and a portion of the Sixth 
Corps under General Sedgwick, on our part. Over the inter- 
mediate space, with alternate success, the battle raged with ter- 
rific fury for two hours, from half-past four to half-past six P.M. 
Rose’s farm, especially a wheat-field, and Sherfy’s peach-orchard, 
were points of desperate and bloody contest. The wheat-field 
was strewn with rebel dead, and one grave near Rose’s garden 
alone contains four hundred of them. All over the ground also 
lay many of our brave and noble men who fell under the sure 
aim of rebel rifles. On Wednesday night and Thursday 
morning the rebels had taken up their position on the Seminary 
Ridge opposite our left centre, whilst Sickles lay along the Em- 
mettsburg road and nearly half a mile in advance of the direct 
line extending from our left centre to Round Top. This exposed 
his corps to the attack of the enemy, who advanced their infantry 
and artillery so rapidly upon him as to drive him back. A 
citizen residing on the Emmettsburg road, and whose house was 
situated in the midst of the fight and was struck ten times, 
twice by solid shot and eight times by shells, narrates many in- 
teresting particulars which he witnessed. He states that the 
rebels began by a rapid advance towards the Emmettsburg 
road, making a sudden rush from point to point with their artil- 
lery, until they had advanced about two hundred yards in front 
of his house, when our guns stationed in Zeigler’s woods and 
farther southward on Hancock’s line opened a concentrated fire 
upon them, and in ten minutes every thing living was gone. The 
artillery horses and most of the gunners were killed, and those 
who could run fled in terror. They abandoned six pieces of ar- 
tillery near his house. General Barksdale rode through the 
garden, and in a harsh and authoritative manner cried to his 
men, “Advance! advance!” which they did until they had 
reached a narrow row of bushes about four hundred yards in 
front of the house, where he fell mortally wounded. It seems 
he was intent on breaking our lines where, from the nature of 
the ground, which was low and wet, they were weakest. He 
had nearly reached Hancock’s left when he fell. This occur- 
rence arrested the further progress of his men, and caused them 
to fall back. But the enemy were still confident of success. 
They had massed a body of men on their extreme right under 
General Hood, with the intention of carrying our flank at Round 
Top. Sykes’s Fifth Corps had just arrived after a long march 
from Hanover, a distance of sixteen miles, and Barnes’s division 
placed on the top and left of Little Round Top, when their in- 


tention was discovered. To meet this, Barnes detached his 3d 
Vox. I.—11 
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Brigade, consisting of the 16th Michigan, 44th New York, 20th 
Maine, and 83d Pennsylvania, and commanded by the brave and 
lamented General Vincent. They were placed between the two 
Round Tops, and withstood Hood’s entire division for two hours. 
At each assault they repulsed the enemy with fearful loss. 
Nearly three hundred of their dead and one thousand of their 
wounded covered the ground in front of these four regiments. 
In the midst of the conflict their gallant commander, General 
Vincent, fell. Exhausted by severe exertion, the thinned 
columns of the enemy lay down behind the rocks for rest and 
shelter., Soon another brigade was sent forward to take their 
place, but were repulsed by Colonel Chamberlain in a desperate 
charge. 

-Soon after this, the northwestern slope of Little Round Top 
became the scene of a most magnificent and decisive charge. 
Immediately after the arrival of General Crawford with the 
Pennsylvania Reserves, he was ordered to post them to the right 
of the cross-road leading from the Taneytown to the Emmetts- 
burg road, and hold them there in reserve. Ina very short time 
they were ordered thence to the left of the road and on the north- 
ern flank of Little Round Top. They had scarcely reached 
their new position when our men in front gave way, and came 
rushing through his lines to the rear, and the enemy in solid 
column came over,the wheat-field and through the woods to the 
front of the hill. At this critical moment, General Crawford, at 
the head of one brigade and part of another, formed in two 
lines, seizing the colors of the leading regiment, rode in front 
of his men, and ordered an immediate advance upon the enemy. 
They moved forward in solid mass, sending two well-directed 
volleys into the ranks of the enemy, and, raising a terrific shout, 
rushed upon them, driving them back across a stone wall, through 
the woods and wheat-field, to a ridge beyond. 

Having retaken part of the ground that had been lost, he was 
informed by Colonel Fisher, commanding the 8d Brigade of his 
men, whom he had sent to the support of a brigade of Barnes’s 
division, which was occupying Little Round Top, that Round 
Top was not held by our men, and requesting that he might 
have permission to occupy it, at the same time stating that 
Colonel Rice, of Barnes’s division, desired to co-operate. Per- 
mission was given, Colonel Chamberlain being in the advance, 
and the rebels were driven from Round Top without any fight- 
ing or the loss of a man on our part. This closed the fight on 
our left on the 2d of July. 

Whilst the highest praise is due to that portion of Barnes’s 
division which so long and so manfully stood up against the 
pressure of Hood’s massive columns and so often hurled them 
back with fearful slaughter, it is not invidious to state that had 
it not been for that successful charge of Crawford on Thursday 
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evening, Little Round Top and the Round Top would not 
have been ours, and thus the key of our position would have 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, whose skirmishers had 
already come to the foot of the rocks. On Friday evening, 
General Crawford’s command, by order of General Sykes, again 
advanced upon the enemy, driving Hood’s division completely 
back to the woods on the ridge which formed their line of de- 
fences, distant nearly a mile. The ground we had lost was thus 
retaken, an immense number of arms regained, one Napoleon 
gun, three caissons, the battle-flag of the 15th Georgia Regiment, 
and over five hundred prisoners, captured. 

In consequence of the fearful struggles which took place near 
and in front of the Little Round Top, and the decisive im- 
pression here made upon the enemy, it has from the first been 
looked upon as a point of deepest interest, and visitors to the 
battle-field’ have not failed to go to see it. Thousands have 
stood upon its almost sacred summit, and, whilst they admired 
the beauty and extent of the landscape, the green fields and the 
wooded ridges that lay stretched out in the forefront, and the 
long line of blue mountains that skirted the distant sky, pre- 
senting a scene of rare loveliness, they did not wonder that a 
point which, by guns properly mounted, was capable of com- 
manding so extended a range of country, should be so eagerly 
desired and contended for by both armies. In our hands, it was 
the bulwark of our left; in theirs, they might from its summit 
have swept our entire line from thence to our centre. Hence 
their desperate determination to wrest it from us, and hence the 
obstinacy with which it was maintained. Each visitor listens 
with almost breathless interest to the story of the heroic deeds 
performed there by our brave soldiers. And it would be plea- 
sant, as it would be just, if space allowed and we knew precisely 
what part each one performed, to specify the numerous 
praiseworthy acts which every corps, division, company, officer, 
and private soldier, as well those who escaped unhurt and 
are yet serving their country, as those who fell wounded or dead 
in the sacred cause of order and good government, performed 
in the terrific scenes of that memorable day. But, whilst many 
who contributed most to the glorious victory of that evening 
must forever remain unknown to the world, those whose names 
are known will be held in lasting remembrance. The good 
and brave General Vincent fell between the two Round Tops; 
General Weed was mortally wounded by a bullet on Little 
Round Top; Lieutenant Hazlitt, who had charge of a batter 
on the summit of that hill, went to the aid of General Weed, 
and whilst bending over him, listening to his last words, was in- 
stantly killed by a bullet, and fell into the arms of General 
Weed as he expired, thus losing his life whilst performing this 
act of kindness to a dying friend. In the charge of Crawford’s 
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men on Thursday, the noble Taylor, colonel of the Bucktails, 
was killed. In the earlier part of the afternoon, General Zook, 
of the 1st division of Hancock’s men, was killed, and General 
Sickles was so badly wounded as to render the amputation of 
his leg necessary. These facts are constantly recounted to the 
numerous visitors who frequent this scene of carnage and death. 

Proceeding northward along our lines, we soon reach the 
scene of the great struggle of Friday afternoon, July 3, in 
which Hancock’s position was attacked by Pickett’s division of 
Longstreet’s corps, with the view of breaking our left centre. 
This part of the battle-field is viewed with the greatest interest, 
as it was the point at which the enemy made his last great effort 
to gain that “glorious victory’? which he had promised his 
subordinate officers and his men on that day. It was a desperate 
attempt,—a dying struggle. By it he had hoped to recover the 
lost fortunes of that day and the preceding. The rebel line of 
infantry, beginning with Pettigrew, of Heth’s division, on the 
left, and extending to Willcox and Wright, of Anderson’s divi- 
sion, on their right, must have been not less than a mile in length; 
and, by advancing and bringing up the right and most distant 
portions more rapidly than the left, the different portions would 
concentrate upon our line at nearly the same time, and be able 
most effectually to support each other. The portion of our line 
upon which the rebel forces were concentrated was not more 
than one-fourth of a mile in length, consisting of the Second 
Corps and a portion of the First of Doubleday. As our eye runs 
over these grounds, we can yet call vividly to mind the appear- 
ance of this fan-shaped mass, as we saw it on the day of battle, 
moving over towards our line, with the intention of penetrating 
it, like a wedge, and reaching our rear. The history of the day 
informs us how our men, lying on their faces whilst exposed, for 
two hours, to the fiercest cannonading of the war from more than 
one hundred guns of the enemy, no one daring to rise and take the 
wounded to the rear, suddenly rose to their feet and received the 
enemy's charge. In approaching Stannard’s Vermont brigade, 
they diverged towards his right, and by a flank movement he took 
nearly all of them prisoners. The same was done with a second 

ortion: so that nearly all of Pickett’s division were captured by 
Webb of Gibbon’s division of Hancock’s corps, and Stannard’s Ver- 
monters. Stannard’s command was placed near a clump of trees 
south of Hancock’s, and there received the rebels handsomely into 
their ranks and handed them back to the rear. 

Passing along this part of the line soon after the battle, we were 
struck with the evidences of the ferocity of the charge: horses 
lying in great numbers in the vicinity of the batteries, knapsacks, 
canteens, and other infantry accoutrements gathered in piles and 
scattered by thousands; caissons exploded and shells in profu- 
sion; and the numerous graves of Union soldiers, and trenches 
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filled with the rebel dead. But of the glorious results of this 
daring and foolhardy charge of the enemy, the noble manner in 
which a portion of the First Corps participated with the Second 
in the bloody conflict, the country is already sufficiently informed, 
and for this, devout gratitude to God has been rendered by hun- 
dreds of thousands of joyful hearts. 


MEADE’S HEAD-QUARTERS. 


At a short distance in the rear of Hancock’s position, under 
cover of the hill, and situated on the Taneytown road, is to be 
seen a small one-story wooden house. This was General Meade’s 
head-quarters on Thursday, and on Friday until in the after- 
noon. Ina short time after the cannonading immediately pre- 
ceding Pickett’s charge began, so many of the enemy’s shells 
struck that house, the adjacent stables, and the surrounding 
grounds, that as many as eighteen dead horses were to be seen 
lying there on the next day. Some persons have supposed 
that the enemy had a knowledge of the fact that that spot was 
thus appropriated, and that they therefore concentrated their 
fire upon it. But it is far more probable that the fact that so 
many shot and shell struck that point was purely accidental; for 
it was situated in the rear, and on ground below the batteries 
which drew the enemy’s fire. So dangerous a position was, 
however, not long to be maintained, and General Meade and 
staff abandoned it for safer quarters, near the Baltimore Turn- 

ike. A most graphic description of the fury of that shower of 
shot and shell was given by Mr. Wilkinson, of the “New York 
Times,” at the time of the battle. 

Going eastward from the extreme right of the position occu- 
pied by Hancock, we pass through a small rocky grove, and 
soon reach the Taneytown road, lined on both sides with stone 
walls, one of which was used as breastworks by Schurz’s division 
of the Eleventh Corps. Immediately upon passing the east- 
ern wall, we enter upon the grounds consecrated as a National 
Cemetery. This is a tribute of a grateful people to those who 
fell in the bloody battle of Gettysburg. A more beautiful and 
appropriate locality could nowhere be found. The view which 
is thence afforded of the surrounding country, of the green fields, 
of the varying landscape, and of the distant hills which raise 
their modest summits to meet the bending sky, is perfectly en- 
chanting. Turn which way you will, the eye is feasted with 
beauty. In winter, the mountain which lies in the northwestern 
horizon is said, by one who has an observant eye and who has 
travelled extensively in Western Europe, greatly to resemble the 
distant Alps, with their ice-bound gorges and snow-covered sum- 
mits. And it is a most suitable spot for such a purpose, because 
it is nearly in the centre of that field on which our brave soldiers 
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laid down their precious lives, and commands at once a view of 
its whole area. At a distance of one mile and a half to the 
northwest, lies the scene of the fearful conflict of the first day, 
and from which our hard-pressed and wearied troops retired to 
this spot as a place of refuge, to await the arrival of the rest of 
our army. ‘The Seminary and adjacent houses into which so 
many of our wounded were carried, and the College used for two 
months as a hospital for the rebel wounded, of whom it contained 
as many as seven hundred at one time, are all in fullview. Ata 
short distance to the north, in a broad valley, lies the village of 
Gettysburg. To the south and southeast are to be seen Culp’s 
and Wolf Hills; towards the south and southwest the two 
“Round Tops;’’ and all around, at the distance of miles, the 
landscape rising to meet the sky, as if emblematic of the glories 
of that day when these earthly forms, now resting in hope, shall 
rise and mount the skies, to hear of war no more. 

On the northeastern brow of Cemetery Hill are yet to be 
geen those mounds of earth, behind which were stationed, on 
those memorable days, those heavy guns which were designed to 
protect our centre, and to dismount and take which the rebels 
put forth such gigantic, persevering, and desperate efforts. Sub- 
ject as they were to the fire of a vast circle of batteries, it is 
surprising that they escaped with so little damage; in fact, it is 
a wonder that a living man remained to work and guard them. 
But there they stood, amidst the flying missiles of destruction, 
affording, as long as their sound was heard, a sure evidence that 
our centre was yet safe and our cause hopeful; whilst, at the 
same time, we knew that they were dealing out death and de- 
struction to the enemy, overturning guns and caissons, cutting 
down horse and rider, and thinning the ranks of the defiant foe. 
It is a matter of no little surprise that but few of the monu- 
ments in the citizens’ cemetery, so beautiful before the battle, 
sustained any serious injury from our guns and those of the 
enemy. Many of them had been thrown down; but it has been 
said that this was done designedly by our men to prevent greater 
injury to them. 

At the southern foot of Cemetery Hill, at the right-hand side 
of the Baltimore Turnpike, under a cluster of locust-trees, were 
the head-quarters of General Howard; and a fourth of a mile 
east of this, among the rocks and trees, were those of General 
Wadsworth, of the first division of the First Corps. 


CULP’S HILL AND SPANGLER’S SPRING. 


To Culp’s Hill and Spangler’s Spring, however, every visitor 
turns his steps with earnest interest. The fight in their vicinity 
was extraordinary in its character, both for obstinacy and the 
great loss of life, especially on the part of the rebels. In the 
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forest below the line of severest contest, lie the rebel dead, 
buried in long ditches, with such inscriptions as this written on 
adjacent trees: ‘‘ Here lie 45 Rebels,” and such like; whilst in a 
cleared spot in the rear of our line, quite a cemetery was formed 
for our men who had fallen in that vicinity, with appropriate 
designations at the heads of the graves. The latter have been 
raised and decently interred amongst the number of the two thou- 
sand “honored dead”’ whose mortal remains have been deposited 
in the great National Cemetery. In the localities just referred 
to, yet remain the unmistakable evidences of the fearfulness of 
the conflict. A long line of breastworks, constructed mostly of 
timber, and planned by the best engineering skill, was built in 
an incredibly short space of time. These works, for the most 
part, yet remain as they were at the close of the battle; and it 
is earnestly hoped that they may continue untouched, as a me- 
mento of the battle, and as objects of grateful wonder, until time 
itself shall cause them to decay. The shattered tree-tops and 
the scarred timber, of which much is dying in consequence of 
the extent of the injury sustained, should all remain as mute 
teachers to the people of the land of the terrible earnestness of 
our men in resisting the progress of the enemy on Thursday 
evening, the 2d, and in driving them back again over these 
works on the following morning. All who have visited these 
grounds have stood and looked with amazement as they have 
- seen the numerous marks of the storm of lead and iron which 
swept through this forest. They have picked up, by hundreds 
and thousands the flattened Minie balls which were found lying 
profusely scattered over the ground where the rebels fought. It 
is a singular fact, which may perhaps be regarded as the strongest 
evidence of the earnestness with which our men fought, that 
these balls, as well as the broken and scarred timber, are nearly 
all on the rebel side of the line and facing our works, whilst 
there are comparatively few such evidences remaining on our 
side. The scarring must, therefore, have been mostly done by 
our rifles. On the contrary, no one can deny that the rebels 
were just as earnest in gaining this hill and breaking our right 
flank as our men were in maintaining it, when their officers were 
willing to accomplish it at the risk of losing so many men. The 
severity of their loss was shown by the numbers they left dead 
in front of our breastworks. All those who visited that locality 
immediately after the battle have testified that they were lying 
so thick as to covereach other. A well-educated and intelligent 
rebel whom we afterwards met was free to confess to the 
severity of their loss. He stated that General Stuart’s brigade 
of Johnston’s division, composed mostly of Marylanders, was 
pitted against Kane’s brigade of Geary’s division of the Twelfth 
Corps, near Spangler’s Spring. In their charge upon our 
breastworks they lost one thousand five hundred out of two thou- 
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sand two hundred men. A North Carolina regiment broke at 
the first fire. The 1st Maryland (rebel) charged upon the 5th 
Ohio and lost four hundred men. The charge was undertaken, 
although General Stuart earnestly protested against it. Our 
informant, who was in front of the rock behind which the 
general had his head-quarters, overheard him when he sent his 
protest. Stuart’s brigade was for a while opposed to Lock- 
wood’s, and thus the two Ist Maryland regiments, Union and 
rebel, confronted each other. Afterwards such a disposition 
was made of the forces as to bring Stuart’s in front of Kane’s 
brigade. 

No reflecting person can pass over this battle-field without 
being filled with sad thoughts concerning the vast amount of 
property destroyed, of treasure and materials wasted, and espe- 
cially the large number of valuable human lives destroyed. 
As we pass from grave to grave, we are forced to say within 
ourselves, Here lies one who was not only useful and dear to 
his friends, but an honor to his country. Why have so many 
hearts been filled with sorrow, so many homes made desolate, 
and the land filled with mourning? Why have men who have 
formerly been friends been suddenly turned into foes, and those 
who would before have saved each other from flood or fire, met 
each other in deadly conflict? Whatever may be said in regard 
to other cases, in this it must be said that it was causeless. 
The rebellion which originated this war was, without doubt, 


engendered and nourished by the worst of human passions, 


and it has demanded for its gratification that the whole land 
should be deluged with blood. But, whilst this war has tended 
to a very great extent to embitter men against each other, 
and to nourish the evil passions of the human heart, it has 
also given occasion to the exercise of the finer feelings of our 
nature and to the highest forms of Christian benevolence. 
Many men and women who would have fainted at the sight of 
blood, and who would have started back at the groans of the 
suffering, have suddenly found themselves in the bloody field, 
or in the hospital amongst the wounded and dying. Private 
houses almost without number have been thrown open to receive 
those whose wounds required attention, and their inmates, un- 
tiring in their labors, have freely given almost every thing 
they possessed that might be of service to the suffering. Some, 
as well women as men, have found themselves urged as by 
some strange impulse, and regardless of personal danger, amidst 
the unusual music of Minie balls, in the battle-field, giving water 
to the thirsty, and moistening the brow of the fevered, and as 
their present reward have heard the dying utterances: “Angel 
hands! God bless you!” None did more than should have been 
done; but many did their duty nobly. 
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THREE MONTHS AROUND CHARLESTON BAR; OR THE GREAT 
SIEGE AS WE SAW IT. 


BY ROBERT STEWART DAVIS. 


It is the middle of June, 1863. We stand upon the Govern- 
ment pier at Port Royal, South Carolina, watching under 
a burning sun for the coming of the United States steamer 
Arago from New York. There is every evidence of military 
life around us. Looking up the pier, we see, clustered almost 
upon the beach of Hilton Head Island, the little village Port 
Royal, with its long, low buildings all sporting canvas roofing, 
which glitters in the sunlight like a canopy of pearls—but it 
is not. 

The pier is crowded with quartermaster, commissary, and 
ordnance stores; vessels are being loaded and discharged ; 
steamers are arriving and departing, this from Fort Pulaski, 
that for Folly Island; tugs are screeching through steam-whis- 
tles as large as themselves; teams, with “ U.S.” on them in big 
black letters, are waiting for their “turn,” or rattling down 
empty to the base of operations, or dragging their slow lengths 
along under heavy loads of hay, army bread, and empty shell ; 
details of soldiers work easily in the broiling heat, or listlessly 
sit upon box and barrel, waiting for a breeze to spring up; con- 
trabands, bare-headed, their wool glistening with oil, and the 
whites of their eyes rolling with a comical humor, are indulging 
in free-labor, interspersing their work with sly shuffles and 
weird plantation-melodies; officers are shouting orders, and 
quartermasters riding hither and thither; the harbor is covered 
with vessels,—every thing from a ship to a sloop is lazily riding 
at anchor on the scarce-heaving bosom of the tide; men-of-war 
are not wanting, but, like sullen sea-dogs, slumber in the midst 
of so much life, always ready, however, for action; above them 
all towers the ‘“‘ Wabash,” the gallant steam-frigate which made 
yonder fort guarding the harbor-entrance too hot for the rebels 
some eighteen months ago, and General Drayton fled without 
regrets from Admiral Dupont; beyond is Beaufort River, and 
near its mouth lie seething in the sun the monitors, repairing 
after their April combat with Sumter ; we cannot see the village 
of Beaufort, some six miles up this winding river, so we will 
content ourselves with distant views of Port Royal, St. Helena, 
and Paris Islands, as they stretch along the horizon with their 
white beaches, clustering palmettos, and plantation-houses peep- 
ing out from orange and magnolia groves. 

This is an interesting view ; but it would be more so if the 
sun were not so hot and the sand-flies hovered less thickly 
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around your face trickling with perspiration. But look! the 
soldiers, stevedores, and contrabands have ceased their work, 
and are gazing seaward. ‘ There she is!” exclaims an. old salt, 
“square-rigged forward and schooner-rigged aft.” Yes; it is 
the Arago, three days from New York, and bringing to us news 
from a far country. Hope it is a victory of the Army of the 
Potomac! She is yet beyond the bar, and steaming towards 
the channel-entrance. The men on the signal-station have long 
since descried her, and signalled to Fort Pulaski and Beaufort, 
“The Arago is in sight.” 

‘‘She carries a flag at her fore,” cries an officer, who, seated 
upon a lofty pile of hay, gazes intently with his marine-glass 
upon the coming vessel. ‘A flag at her fore? a general is 
on board; somebody is to be relieved,” sagely remarks a vete- 
ran soldier at our elbow. ‘“* Anoder ginral,” says a contraband. 
““Gwine take Charleson sure, now.” As the vessel slowly 
steams along the channel and passes the buoys which dot her 
proper course, we forget the sand-flies, the heat, the ever-pre- 
sent fleas, the thoughts of home and victories, while we wonder 
who the general can be so unexpectedly appearing in the harbor. 
We are not long thus wondering. The foot of the pier is sud- 
denly cleared of ail encumbrances; the half-discharged vessels 
are towed away, and drop anchor at a respectful distance ; civi- 
lians, soldiers, and contrabands cluster upon every conceivable 
spot for a good view; the paddle-wheels of the approaching 
steamer move more slowly; lines are thrown from her deck ; 
the bow, breast, and stern lines are made fast; proudly she 
moves into her berth, the gang-plank is thrown out, and the 
Arago is with us once again. The mail is carried on shore,— 
thirty pouches. What an army of educated men we have! 
Officers, always the preferred race in a military department, 
rush on board to greet returning friends and get all the news, 
as well as all the papers, while we privates and civilians ask the 
strangers who peer over the bulwarks, “‘ What general have you 
on board ?” 

Ah! there goes the new general. A young man, thirty-three, 
perhaps, medium height, stoutly built, dark-bearded and pierc- 
ing-eyed. How leisurely he walks up the pier, as if he had 
been here a twelvemonth! A blouse, Kossuth hat, single star, 
and a few staff-officers. The greatness of this general does not 
consist, at least, in finery or the flourish of trumpets. But, 
nevertheless, he is a great general, and, as he winds his way 
towards head-quarters, some irreverent civilian exclaims, ‘‘ Who 
would have thought that was General Gillmore ?—the man who 
reduced Fort Pulaski when fossilized warriors had laughed at 
his plans.” Yes, this is the hero of Tybee Island, who startled 

Colonel Olmstead, the rebel commandant, by building powerful 
batteries under the very guns of Pulaski, and breaching it 
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with rifled cannon a mile distant. He has come down here, so 
rumor says, to make the same experiment upon Sumter, and 
prove that there are yet greater heights for nations to attain in 
the science of artillery, and especially in the reduction of forti- 
fications. 

Gillmore has been with us but an hour; yet it is generally 
understood that he has relieved Hunter and assumed command 
of the department. When any thing is “ generally understood” 
in a department like this, where we have had so little news for 
the last two months, it must be true: therefore we were not 
surprised on the morrow as we read an official order assuming 
command, signed by Q. A. Gillmore, in a large hand, with a 
stroke as bold as a lion’s. 

‘“‘ But where is General Gillmore?”’ asks every one, as he tramps 
through the burning sand, ankle-deep, for a glimpse at the new 
‘general. ‘The Mary Benton went out early this morning with 
a flag at her fore: must have gone up to Folly Island,” re- 
plied the officer of the guard. Off so soon to his field of future 
operations? Soldiers begin to look martial, civilians to guess, 
correspondents to prophesy, and contrabands nod their heads 
suspiciously. 

Yes, Gillmore means work. Wish we could say as much for 
all our generals. Even before he came here, he had determined 
upon his plan of operations. 

What will be the route to Charleston selected by the young 
general ?—Pocotaligo, or James Island? Neither: both of them 
have been tried and failed. Moreover, Beauregard is prepared 
for any advance by these routes. Will Gillmore make an over- 
land expedition against the, threatened city? Not atall. In 
his “mind’s eye, Horatio,” is the slow and sure progress of a 
siege, and not the uncertain advance of a small army. 

Folly Island is chosen as his base of operations. This island 
is six miles long by half a mile in width, and is separated from 
Morris Island, immediately north of it, by Lighthouse Inlet, an 
elbow of the sea about a quarter of a mile in width. General 
Hnnter’s forces, last April, took possession of this island, and 
it has since been under the command of Brigadier-General 
Vogdes. No fortifications have been erected except upon its 
southern extremity, commanding the entrance to Stono Inlet; 
and, in addition to building a lookout one hundred and fifty feet 
in height, about a mile from the northern end of the island, 
nothing has been done by our forces worthy of mention. The 
rebels are in force upon Morris Island. Their pickets and 
ours talk familiarly across the inlet, and exchange tobacco and 
papers for coffee, by means of mimic boats made of boards and 
drift-wood. Vessels with precious freight! may no officer of 
the picket-guard, with eagle-eye, spy you outward-bound on 
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perilous passage, or adverse wind and tide bear you from expect- 
ant consignees into the foaming breakers on the distant bar! 

Such is the condition of affairs on Folly Island which greets 
General Gillmore upon his first visit. In one day the scene 
changes: horses, wagons, shovels, gabions, fascines, and cannon 
begin to leave Port Royal for Folly Island; and Gillmore him- 
self is seldom seen at Port Royal. 

But the forts have fired their parting salutes to General 
Hunter, and the Arago, freighted with plethoric sutlers, dis- 
charged soldiers, and homesick civilians, has borne him north- 
ward: therefore, if we wish to be with the “ general command- 
ing,” we must leave our snug quarters, and, trusting our precious 
lives to a Government transport, take passage for Folly Island. 
At Folly Island, then, we find ourselves safely landed,—no 
thanks to the parties who sold that miserable steamer to the 
Government. But we have come up here to note the progress 
of the fourth expedition against Charleston: therefore we will 
forgive the faithless contractors, and hope that the rebels will 
give us even as good a chance for escape from evil. 

Folly Island! a fit retreat for a misanthrope. Fleas, bred 
by thousands in the scorching sand, hop upon you at every 
step; snakes of all sizes and tastes glide before your eyes; 
alligators suspiciously doze in marshes or on the banks of 
creeks; wood-ticks anxiously watch their opportunity to drop 
upon you from every tree and bury themselves in your flesh; 
sand-flies hover about your face; mosquitos, with fangs like 
a tailor’s bill, bleed you night and day,—as also the sutlers ; 
centipedes and sand-crabs hide themselves in your tent and 
blanket ; and, surrounded by all these irritants, you exclaim, 
‘“‘Mercy! I came here, not to fight the worst forms of ani- 
mated nature, but the rebels.” 

The tide is out, and along the hard beach we walk towards 
the northern end of the island. We ‘walk, I say, because we 
cannot ride in the army-wagons, though they, empty, rattle 
by us on their way. General Vogdes has forbidden any one 
to ride in these wagons. We hail a driver, plead with him 
for a ride, though it be but a mile; he stubbornly refuses ; 
we tell him that we are men of standing and character, at 
home at least,—we are covered with perspiration, and the sun 
beats through our palmettos as if they were the tissue-fabric 
of a school-girl’s head-dress: no sign of remorse sits upon the 
brow of the easily riding teamster,—no tear of sympathy 
stands in his eye or trickles down his bronzed cheek like a 
stream of water on a ‘ brown-stone front:” he is inexorable. 
Crack goes his whip, the horses make a spasmodic attempt 
at a gallop, and, as the empty wagon lumbers onward, the 
teamster cries, “‘ You know I can’t; Vogdes has ordered it.” 

Wondering who this General Vogdes is, we leave the beach, 
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and, passing yonder palmetto-hammock, reach the Campbell 
House, his head-quarters. There he is, sitting upon the porch, 
and reading, as is his wont, some military treatise. Quick- 
spoken, voice inclined to harshness, full-bearded, bronzed face, 
small, keen eye, hair slightly gray, forehead well developed, 
excitable in manner, excessively strict in discipline,—this is 
General Vogdes. He has been in command of this island 
since the April expedition, and is probably one of the best- 
informed generals in the service. 

From him, after proving ourselves highly respectable indi- 
viduals in search of information not contraband, we procure 
“passes” to go to the front. Leaving the Campbell House, 
—which, by the way, is the only house on the island, and was 
formerly owned by a secessionist of that name,—a walk of 
three miles, through sand, thickets, and woods, brings us to 
the “Lookout.” It is a tower built of pine-tree trunks, rising 
above and porperly fastened to each other to the distance of 
one hundred and forty-five feet. From its top we can see, 
not only the country for miles around, but we can look into 
Charleston and over all its forts and sea-coast defenses. Yon- 
der, off the bar, stretches the blockading squadron, with steam 
up and cable ready to slip whenever a blockade-runner shall 
heave in sight. Just inside the bar lies the ‘‘ New Ironsides.”’ 
She has held this menacing position since April last. A little 
over a mile ahead of us is the northern end of this island; you 
see it skirted by a line of trees and brushwood. Now look 
across Lighthouse Inlet. That is Morris Island on the lower 
end of which you see eight immense circular sand-hills extend- 
ing parallel with the beach about a mile upward. Those hills 
are certainly natural fortifications ; and upon each of thém the 
rebels have mounted a gun traversing two-thirds of the circle, 
so that they are able to reply to an attack either from the sea 
or from Folly Island. 

General Gillmore has determined to capture those batteries 
and gain a foothold on Morris Island. How will he do it? It 
will be done by strategy of the highest order and genius. He 
has already planned the erection of two lines of siege-batteries 
behind yonder skirt of woods. ‘But,’ you say, ‘how can he 
build batteries under the very guns of the rebels on Morris 
Island without their discovering it ?’’ Ah! that is the very stra- 
tegy of which we have been speaking ; and if such a work shall 
be accomplished, we think you will acknowledge that Gillmore 
possesses strategic powers of greater value than any which have 
yet been developed by this war. 

Look! the work has already been commenced. A secret road 
has been cut in the night through the woods leading from the 
rear to the front, where the batteries are to be built. Upon 
this road has been laid brushwood to a depth of two feet, and 
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the brushwood covered with dirt, so that there shall be no rum- 
bling of army-wagons and cannon-trucks as they go over it; 
night is our ready ally, and every thing is done as silently as 
possible; trees without roots thicken the brushwood in front of 
the sand-ridges behind which are the battery lines; five hundred 
men work like beavers in the darkness, none speaking above a 
whisper, while one hundred men in the day ply their spades be- 
neath the shade of friendly trees ; no strangers but the twinkling 
stars see the materials for the batteries hauled up to the front 
in wagons with leather washers and axles well greased; the 
horses of the loaded teams are led, so that they may be silently 
taken to the place of deposit; the rebels picket the mast of a 
blockade-runner which lies stranded off the mouth of Lighthouse 
Inlet, but'they are unable to discover any unusual movements 
on the part of the ‘“‘ Yankees,” and, while our men are building 
battery after battery, poor rebel’ looks over from Morris Island, 
and—suspects nothing. 

How nobly have our men worked! It is but seventeen days 
since the first spadeful of dirt was thrown up, yet the batteries 
are completed, and from their concealment forty-seven guns and 
mortars frown at the rebel batteries on Morris Island. They are 
regular siege-batteries, built in two lines, the first of which is by 
far the longer. Their line of fire forms, with the line of fire of 
the rebel batteries on Morris Island, an angle of thirty degrees. 
The first line is twelve hundred yards from the rebel batteries; 
the second, twenty-two hundred. They are casemated and 
reveted with gabions, fascines, and sand-bags. The first line 
has eight batteries and eight magazines, besides a bomb-proof, 
splinter-proofs, and surgeries. The second line has two batte- 
ries, two magazines, and the same complements as the other. 
Thus there are, in both lines, ten batteries. 

Is it not strategy to build such batteries under the very eyes 
and ears of the enemy? How unconscious of impending danger 
the enemy are! General Ripley is in command of the rebel 
forces on Morris Island, and the day after the completion of 
these batteries, he reviews, from yonder sand-hill, Folly Island 
with his field-glass. What is his opinion? Listen, while he 
turns to his aids and says, ‘‘ The Yankees have no batteries on 
Folly Island: to-morrow at daybreak take three hundred men, 
cross the inlet, and drive their pickets down the island.’ Poor 
Ripley! could he penetrate with his vision these friendly woods, 
what would he say to forty-seven guns and mortars in such close 
proximity to his head-quarters ? 

But while we have been watching the erection of these bat- 
teries, other events, of equal importance, have been transpiring 
upon this island. To the southward as far as Stono River stretch 
the long lines of artillery and infantry camps; the army of the 
Department of the South has been silently’ gathering here for 
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the grand combat. It is not a large army, to be sure; but Gillmore 
will not ask for reinforcements until he establishes a claim to 
them,—another proof of a good general. 

Let us leave the Lookout and revisit the Campbell House ; we 
shall find Gillmore there in consultation with his officers: be- 
sides, we wish you to see three generals upon whom he mainly 
relies for the execution of his plans. There they are, talking 
together upon the veranda. That young man with sandy 
moustache, closely-cut hair, well-knit frame, large, restless eye, 
and genial countenance, is Brigadier-General Strong: he was 
with General Butler in New Orleans, and is the prototype of 
our idea of the old hero. A tall man, middle-aged, reserved in 
manner and conversation, yet quick in all his movements, is now 
listening attentively to the story of a spy who has just been 
captured within our lines: that is Brigadier-General Terry, an 
officer of great executive ability, to whom Gillmore can well 
intrust any part of the proposed expedition. Brigadier-General 
Seymour stands near him: he was an artillery officer in Fort 
Sumter under Major Anderson. It is fitting that he should have 
a part in the present attempt to repossess it. He is a dashing 
officer, full of fire and courage. 

To-morrow, the 10th of July, is the day appointed for the 
opening of the grand assault. The magazines of the batteries 
have been filled, and every thing on land is ready for action, 
while off the bar is the monitor fleet, which has come up from 
Port Royal fully repaired and in good order for a trial of its 
virtues. Admiral Dahlgren has succeeded Dupont in command 
of this fleet, and several of the monitors have changed their 
April commanders for others,—no less brave, if not as expe- 
rienced. General Gillmore has ordered the plan of attack as 
follows. The batteries are to open upon Morris Island and fire 
as rapidly as possible; the iron-clad fleet is at the same time to 
take position in the main ship-channel off Morris Island, and 
enfilade the rebel batteries; General Strong’s brigade are to go 
up Folly River in launches, and, secreting themselves behind the 
woods which skirt Lighthouse Inlet on the left, await the oppor- 
tunity to land on Morris Island and carry the batteries by 
assault. While Morris Island is thus the real point of attack, 
General Terry with his division is ordered to proceed up Stono 
River in transports, and, landing upon James Island, to make a 
feint against Charleston in that direction. 

Such are the orders issued, and the troops prepare to carry 
them into execution. How thrilling, yet how solemn, is the scene 
around us! The last day of preparation has ended, and the 
twilight shades, deepening, cast a strange gloom over the busy 
camps where men prepare for the death-struggle of the morrow. 
Nothing interrupts the quiet of the evening hour save the boom- 
ing of artillery in the direction of James Island, on our left, 
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which proves that General Terry’s forces are already executing 
their movement. In our camps are the scenes of the night 
before battle: the soldier cleans his gun, makes sure of its 
soundness, and packs in his cartridge-box ammunition for the 
coming death-work. This, we thought, is the prose of war; the 
last supper of hard-tack and coffee, the loud laughing and sing- 
ing of some, the quiet conduct and meditation of others, the 
writing of letters to loved ones at home, the speculations on the 
battle’s issue, the thoughts of wounds and death which even the 
veteran cannot drive from his mind, and the Sabbath-stillness 
of the camps as the shrill bugle echoes through the woods, “‘ Put 
out the lights, put out the lights,” make us feel sad as we think 
of the brave men so soon to fall. But the men sleep, and the 
moon, slow-rising, casts her gentle rays upon the silent tent of 
the warrior, or sparkles upon the sea-waves where ride the iron- 
clads, skirting like grim sentinels the distant horizon. 

The morning comes, and the gray dawn has scarcely streaked 
the sky, yet the troops are under arms and await impatiently the 
signal-gun which will announce the opening of our batteries. 
General Gillmore has long since taken his position in the look- 
out, from which he can watch every movement. General Vogdes 
is in command of the batteries, and General Seymour has a 
general supervision of all the troops. 

What are the rebels on Morris Island doing? Sleeping; un- 
conscious that within a mile of them the Yankee Gillmore has 
forty-seven guns and mortars soon to open their death-dealing 
fire. They have thought that this demonstration against Charles- 
ton would be made by the old route, James Island, and, accord- 
ingly, have depleted Morris Island of their artillery-men and 
infantry to meet the advance of General Terry. 

But look to the left! Forty launches, containing General 
Strong’s storming-column, are creeping up Folly River so noise- 
lessly, with their muffled oar-locks, that you cannot hear them, 
though only a quarter of a mile distant; the iron-clad fleet has 
crossed the bar and taken up its position in the main ship-channel 
off Morris Island; two hundred axemen suddenly spring from 
behind our batteries and fell the trees which hide them from 
rebel view; embrasure after embrasure is laid bare; the rebel 
pickets on Morris Island are paralyzed at the sight. Forty-seven 
guns and mortars even under their eyes, and they not know it! 
how they must have cursed the “ mudsills”’ ! 

The signal-gun has been fired, and now our batteries shake 
the island with their rapid fire, ‘and the monitors join in the 
fearful chorus. In vain the rebels attempt to serve their guns ; 
the men are panic-stricken, and our bursting shells, tearing 
through their batteries, envelop them in sand. Neither is Gene- 
ral Strong wanting. Slowly from their place of concealment 
come the barges; they are greeted with a volley from the rebel 
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rifle-pits upon the left ; but all attempts to prevent their landing 
are in vain. Already Strong, in his anxiety to be the first on 
Morris Island, has jumped into the water over his head, and now, 
completely soaked, he sits upon the sacred soil and empties the 
water from his boots while his brigade is landing and forming in 
column. The enemy are driven from the rifle-pits, and Strong, 
with boots in one hand and sword in the other, turns to his com- 
mand, cries, ‘* Come on, boys! I will lead you,” and dashes for- 
ward; our batteries and monitors cease firing; the troops, with 
flags flying and at charge-bayonets, run at full speed for the 
rebel batteries; the first battery is reached and taken; our flag 
waves from its summit, and now the men rush with wild cheers 
onward, planting the Stars and Stripes successively upon every 
battery on the lower end of Morris Island. Glorious sight! to 
see this insulted flag again defiantly wave in full view of Charles- 
ton. Sumter is no longer silent, but as our men are driving the 
rebels in full flight up the beach, she opens upon the victorious 
troops a slow fire from her barbette guns.’ But she is impotent 
to check the grand advance; Generals Gillmore and Seymour 
are already upon Morris Island, witnessing from a captured bat- 
tery the defeat of the enemy; artillery, troops, and ammunition 
are sent across the inlet from Folly Island; the sun has scarce 
reached his meridian, yet the rebels have been driven to within 
eight hundred yards of Fort Wagner, and General Gillmore, 
thanks to his genius and the bravery of our troops, is in posses- 
sion of three-fourths of Morris Island. Thus ends the first 
day’s action, and, since Wagner has proved an obstacle to fur- 
ther progress, our troops content themselves with throwing up 
temporary defensive works, in order that they may not lose in 
the coming night the advantage gained by such a close approach 
to Wagner. 

There have been many instances of individual bravery and 
daring to-day. Did you see Géneral Seymour ride boldly past 
our sharpshooters, and, reining in his horse, calmly sit witlfin 
range of the enemy’s riflemen in front of Wagner and examine 
that fort? “Crack” go their rifles; the bullets whistle over 
and around him; he raises himself in his saddle, and, doffing 
his cap, makes three very polite bows to the Wagner rebels, and 
contemptuously walks his horse back into our lines. 

Have you an eye for the ridiculous? Look at the sailors in 
the deserted rebel camps. They manned the boat-howitzers 
accompanying General Strong’s brigade, and, having accom- 
plished their part of the expedition, are in search of fun and 
plunder. One of them catches a mule, and, having improvised a 
bridle by attaching a long rope to the mule’s mouth, he takes 
his seat upon the animal’s rump. While Jack is vainly endea- 
voring, despite the mule’s kicking and rearing, to retain his 
equilibrium, his superior officer sees him, and says, “ Jack, why 
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don’t you ride amidships? You will get along better.” Jack 
draws himself up with all dignity, and, saluting the officer, 
replies, ‘“‘ Well, this is the first craft I ever commanded, and I 
think it’s a pity if I can’t ride on the quarter-deck !” 

Here come some prisoners down the beach, taken in to-day’s 
action. Let us talk with them; they are a curious set of fellows. 
Hear them cheer the “old flag.”” They may be sincere in this, 
—more likely not. Lieutenant-Colonel Hall, the Provost-Marshal 
General, is talking with one of them, an Trishman belonging to 
the regular South Carolina Artillery. 

‘* Pat,” said the marshal, ‘‘ you are a rebel.” 

“Devil a bit of it,” replied Pat; “I’m a Union man, that’s 
what I am,—a Union man.” 

“Pat, which would you rather have, a parole or exchange ?”’ 

“T nather want parool or axchange; but I want to go to Bostin; 
fur I’m a Union man.” 

While our Folly Island forces have been thus successful, 
General Terry’s division have also met the enemy in force on 
James Island, and successfully repulsed an attack made upon them 
by a large body of rebels near Secessionville. Having succeeded 
in fully accomplishing his part of the expedition, he will with- 
draw his forces under cover of night, and before morning they 
will join their victorious comrades on Morris Island. This en- 
gagement on James Island was the maiden fight of the first 
Northern colored regiment, the 54th Massachusetts. Nobly did 
they acquit themselves. Meeting, as our advance pickets, the 
brunt of the enemy’s onset, they fought like heroes. Some of 
these gallant men refused to surrender, and were cut down at 
their posts, willingly yielding up life to show their devotion to 
the cause: for which they fought. Such was the gallantry and 
bravery of this regiment, vindicating beyond a doubt the colored 
man of the North as a man of patriotism and courage. 

After the rebels had retreated, a sergeant belonging to this 
regiment, and very stunted, was seen bringing into our lines a 
rebel soldier. The rebel was one of those tall specimens of 
chivalry who seemed to have been originally intended for astro- 
nomical observations, while his captor was a stunted negro who 
could with case have walked between the legs of his prize. It 
was a ludicrous sight; the little negro with expanding eyes, large 
mouth, ivory-glistening, lugging his own gun and that of his 
-prisoner, and beside him was a long-haired, sunken-jawed, sallow- 
faced specimen of Southern vegetation, humbly following his 
enterprising colored brother. He may have been a conservative, 
who thought that “the negro wouldn't fight !” 

To-morrow morning General Strong will try to carry Fort 
Wagner by assault; his brigade are in the front and ready for 
the trial. But the night creeps on apace; ‘taps’ have been 
sounded, and the men, wearied with the fierce conflict of the 
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day, have covered themselves with their blankets and laid down 
‘ in the sand to sleep. You wonder how one can sleep thus under 
the fire-flashing guns of Sumter. This, friend, is war. These 
men two years ago would have been startled from their slumbers 
by the bark of a house-dog; but now even the howling shell 
bursting over their camps disturbs not the heavy sleep of the 
wearied veterans. May their dreams be of glory and promotion! 
This is our wish as we lay aside the note-book and blow out the 
light around which hover insects courting death,—fit emblems of 
the Confederacy ! 


CAVALRY SONG, 
BY GEO. H. BOKER. 


Draw your girths tight, boys: 
This morning we ride, 
With God and the right, boys, 
To sanction our side, 
Where the balls patter, 
Where the shot shatter, 
Where the shells scatter 
Red death far and wide. 


Pause not to think, boys, 
Of maidens in tears: 
Only this drink, boys, 
Let’s toss to our dears: 
Then O for the battle, 
The mad charging battle, 
The cannon’s fierce rattle, 
The victors’ wild cheers! 


Look to your arms, boys, 
Your friends tried and true: 
How the blood warms, boys! 
The foe is in view! _ 
Forward! break cover! 
Ride through them! ride over 
Them! baptize the clover 
With blood as with dew. 
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AND 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


“Tne History of West Point,” by Captain E. C. Boynton, deserves imme- 
diate and cordial acknowledgments. 

Of all the spots of historic interest that cluster thick on the eastern slope 
of our broad continent, and over which the memories of three-quarters of a 
century yet linger in fond association, none more forcibly recalls to the intel- 
ligent tourist the patriotic zeal, the untiring devotion, the conscientious dis- 
charge of duty, that animated the undaunted souls of our fathers, than those 
that meet his eye upon every side as he ascends the Rhine of America. From 
the isle of Manhattan to where the Mohawk empties its seething waters into 
the parent flood, up past the Tappan Zee and the site of ‘‘Wolfert’s Roost,” 
and through the granitic gates of the Highlands, every reach of flowing river, 
every height crowned with clustering cedars, every field waving with golden 
cereals, every nook and glade, every peak and pasture, has its legend and its 
history. But, possessing beyond all otherg all the varied attractions of grand 
and imposing natural scenery, and glorious and ennobling Revolutionary asso- 
ciations, is the spot rendered sacred by the footsteps of Washington, and whose 
very hill-tops shuddered at the treason of Arnold. 

Seated on a plateau overlooking the broad and noble Hudson, embosomed 
in an amphitheatre of mountains that look down as serenely upon our peace- 
ful commercé as of yore they did on frowning battlements and contending 
armies, West Point is to our people one of the Meccas of the heart. Sepa- 
rated but a few miles from the scene where plotted treason, on the eve of its 
successful consummation, was baffled by incorruptible loyalty; having been 
the home of most of the prominent leaders of our great Revolution, including 
the hero of Poland, and him who was ‘first in the hearts of his countrymen,” 
and, since the conclusion of that most important struggle in the annals of 
Liberty, having been made the nursery of our army, and as a military school 
been fostered by the government until from its small beginnings it has become 
one of the most prominent of military institutions, ranking second to none of 
those that for centuries have been nurtured and cherished by the mightiest 
potentates of other nations, West Point demands from the student more than 
a passing notice, and from the patriot more than a casual thought. 

The work before us is designed by its author to fill up a great hiatus in our 
military annals. The importance of West Point, in a strategical point of view, 
during the Revolution; and tke origin, progress, an] success of the Military 
Academy, present a wide field to the diligent inquirer. That the task has 
been faithfully and intelligently performed, the volume itself will conclusively 
answer. It carries us back to the time of the original grant by Royal Letters 
Patent in 1723, and traces its growth in importance to the present day through 
all the vicissitudes of fortune and war and policy; it points to the erection of 
its earliest field-work in 1778, and the manufacture and use of the great chain 
that locked the entrance to the Highlands against the passage of the British 
fleet; as an interesting episode in its early history, and with which it was 
intimately connected, it gives from authentic documents, long since the food 
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of moths and antiquarians, a succinct memoir of the ill-fated André, who, to use 
his own words, ‘‘buoy’d above the terror of death by the consciousness of a 
life devoted to honorable pursuits,” met his terrible fate ‘‘like a brave man,” 
lamented even by his foes. It records the earliest attempt at instituting a 
military school in 1776 by the Continental Congress, which, however, grew into 
form and substance by degrees, through many years of disheartening experience, 
until Congress, by its acts of 1802 and 1812, constituted the Military Academy. 
It conducts us through the life of the institution, arguing with terseness and 
logic its constitutionality, defending its educational principles, and explaining 
the necessity for its preservation. It gives us the life of the embryo officer, 
- from his first appearance as a raw “plebe,” redolent with the sweet comforts 
of home, through the successive stages of his education that test his mental 
calibre and physical pith, up to the moment when, flushed with victory, he 
receives the reward of his four years of hard duty well performed. It takes 
us by the hand, and shows us all the objects of interest, illustrating his skilful 
delineations by means of engravings that appear on its pages; now ascending 
the observatory, where nightly watchers seek for undiscovered worlds amid 
the twinkling stars, now entering the chapel, whose walls are draped with 
battle-stained flags, and studded with memorial tablets bearing the names of 
war-worn heroes. 

We have only space for reference to the description given of the celebration, 
in 1782, of the birth of the Dauphin of France. It was meet that some sen- 
sible recognition of the great event should be made. The youthful La Fayette 
had long since won his spurs in the fiery furnace of the Revolution, and, but a 
few months before, the lilies of France had glistened in the victorious assault 
of the intrenchments of Yorktown. 

The birth of the Dauphin was announced to the army in orders by General 
Washington, then at his head-quarters in Newburgh. Being desirous of giving 
a general occasion of testifying the satisfaction which pervaded the breast of 
every American officer and soldier on learning of an event so highly interest- 
ing to a monarch and nation who had given such distinguishing proofs of their 
attachment, he was ‘‘pleased to order a feu de joie.” On the day appointed, 
this was preceded by a dance and dinner held under a grand colonnade erected 
on the plain of West Point. The structure, which was two hundred and twenty 
feet long and eighty feet wide, employed one thousand men ten days in its 
erection. The covering of the roof consisted of boughs or branches of trees 
curiously interwoven, and the whole was supported by one hundred and eighteen 
pillars made of the trunks of trees. 

‘¢On the inside, every pillar was encircled with muskets and bayonets, bound 
round in a fanciful and handsome manner; and the whole interior was deco; 
rated with evergreens, festoons of flowers, garlands, emblematical devices, 
fleur-de-lis, and other ornaments significant of the existing alliance. This 
superb structure, in symmetry of proportion, neatness of workmanship, and 
elegance of arrangement, has seldom perhaps been surpassed on any tempo- 
rary occasion: it affected the spectators with admiration and pleasure. * * * 
The whole army was paraded on the contiguous hills on both sides of the river, 
forming a circle of several miles in open view of the public edifice. * * * 

“The arbor in the evening was illuminated by a vast number of lights, 
which, being arranged in regular and tasteful order, exbibited a scene vying 
in brilliancy with the starry firmament. ‘ The officers having rejoined their 
regiments, thirteen cannon were again fired as a prelude to a general feu de 
Joie, which immediately succeeded throughout the whole line of the army on 
the surrounding hills, and, being three times repeated, the mountains resounded 
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and echoed like tremendous peals of thunder, and the flashing from thou- 
sands of fire-arms in the darkness of evening could be compared only to the 
most vivid flashes of lightning from the clouds. The feu de joie was imme- 
diately followed by three shouts of acclamation and benediction for the Dau- 
phin by the united voices of the whole army on all sides. The celebration 
was concluded by the exhibition of fire-works, consisting of rockets, wheels, 
fountains, trees, bee-hives, balloons, stars, and fleur-de-lis, admirably con- 
structed, and played off at twenty minutes past eleven o’clock. 

‘‘His Excellency General Washington was unusually cheerful. He attended 
the ball in the evening, and with a dignified and graceful air, having Mrs. 
Knox for his partner, carried down a dance of twenty couple in the arbor on 
the green grass.” 

When it is stated that the oldest inhabitant at the Military Academy was 
totally ignorant of the celebration just described, it must be conceded that the 
mere exhuming of so interesting a document in the history of West Point and 
the social life of Washington, renders the labors and researches of the author 
deserving the liberal appreciation of every American. 

We commend this volume to our readers with perfect confidence, believing 
that they will be more than amply repaid by its careful perusal. We ourselves 
have lingered with pleasure over its pages, and predict for the work great 
success, as one of the most valuable and interesting additions that has of late 
years been made to our historical literature. 8vo, 408 pp., with index. 


From Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, we receive, in all the clear 
and tasteful beauty of the Riverside Press, a volume of selections from the 
sermons and larger works of Jeremy Taytor, with an antecedent sketch of the 
life of that most eminent of English divines. The essay on marriage is quaint 
and philosophical; but he who would read a libel on womankind will find it 
in the story of ‘‘The Ephesian Matron.” This is one of the pleasantest of 
volumes for camp or parlor, giving the very cream of Taylor’s classical rich- 
ness and beautiful fancy. 12mo, 306 pp. 


From the same house we have an interesting volume, entitled ‘‘The United 
States Sanitary Commission: A Sketch of its Purposes and its Work.” Al- 
though not written by an officer of the Commission, or at its request, the book 
is the history of the experience of one of its earliest and long-attached ser- 
vants, and gives a more connected account than any we have seen of the 
practical workings, in all our armies, of that admirable institution. The 
volume was further designed to aid, by its sale, the Boston Fair for the Com- 
mission, so that we understand those who buy it to be at once aiding and 
learning the history of the great eleemosynary movement. 12mo, 300 pp. 


The historical student cannot be sufficiently thankful to Mr. Cartes MERI- 
vaLE, B.D., of Cambridge, England, for his admirable ‘‘ History of the Romans 
under the Empire.” The second volume has just reached us, from the enter- 
prising and elegant press of Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New York. It is 
printed from the fourth London edition, and is as perfect an issue at a mode- 
rate price as the English work at an exorbitant rate. Having in the first 
volume given a learned but lucid preliminary sketch of Roman history, and 
brought Cesar upon the stage; in the second we have the work of Cesar and 
Pompey, the dictatorship of Cesar, which was a power really greater than that 
of an emperor, and ranked him justly as the first of the duodecim Cxsares. A 
visit from Cesar to the villa of Cicero at Puteoli, when the dictator invited 
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himself—a fashion in those days—to dine with the orator, gives a vivid Roman 
picture of the period. Czesar’s escort consisted of only two thousand men, 
who were entertained on the lawn while the magnates were feasting within. 
The assassination of Cesar is told in a new and most interesting manner. 

Mr. Merivale has carefully consulted and produced in his margin all the 
authorities for such a history; and the result is an eminently true, well-digested, 
and lifelike history. His predecessors, Englishmen who have written of 
classic periods, such as Gibbon, Thirlwall, Mitford, and Macaulay, have tinc- 
tured their labors with their own party politics. If Mr. Merivale avoids, or 
can avoid, this error in his future volumes, where the temptation will be 
greatest, his History promises to be one of the noblest efforts of English talent 
and scholarship in this department of study. Two vols. 12mo. 


The sixth volume of the ‘‘Rebellion Record,” edited by Frank Moore, and 
published by Putnam, of New York, has just been laid on our table by Mr. 
Simons, the Philadelphia agent. Divided into “Diary,” ‘“‘Documents,” and 
‘Poetry and Incidents,” this work is invaluable for reference to the great events 
of the war, whether to the simple facts or elucidatory papers. The present 
volume ranges from October 10, 1862, to June 1, 1863, an exciting and event- 
ful period in the great rebellion, containing many great battles, and more than 
one important crisis in our affairs. The illustrations, which are lifelike,—in- 
deed, this is true of the portraits in all the volumes,—are pictures, taken from 
excellent photographs, of Generals Grant, Meade, Sill, Weitzel, Sedgwick, 
Howard, Barnard, Butterfield, and Berry; and Admirals D. D. Porter, Farra- 
gut, and C. H. Davis, of the navy. Besides these, we have the heads of the 
rebel Generals Ewell and J. E. Johnston, which, as we remember them, are 
truthful presentments of these famous evil-doers. Of all the portraits of 
Grant we have seen, the one in this volume is most like him. The volume is, 
like its predecessors, a royal octavo, and contains 770 pages. 


Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, of Philadelphia, have issued, in paper 
covers, but in good type, the speeches of Webster and Hayne in the United 
States Senate on Mr. Foote’s resolution of January, 1830, and, at the end of 
these, Daniel Webster’s speech in the Senate in 1850, on the Slavery Compromise. 
Webster was a prophet, but worked manfully to destroy the fulfilment of his 
own sad predictions, or rather his fears. It is interesting to observe with what 
accuracy he portrayed the horrors of secession and disunion. 


‘‘The Company Clerk,” by Captain Aveust V. Kautz, Colonel of the Second 
Ohio Cavalry, is a little duodecimo of 137 pages, which is really invaluable to 
the volunteer service, and which, indeed, should be in every company in the 
army. It shows ‘how and when to make out all the returns, reports, rolls, 
and other papers, and what to do with them.” The manner of keeping com- 
pany books, records, and accounts, is fully given. The paper forms are, of 
course, taken from the Regulations; but what is difficult to find there is here col- 
lated in the most useful manner. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, is the publisher. 


‘‘Round the Block: an American Novel, with Illustrations,” is the title of a 
new work of fiction, published by D. Appleton & Co. The story begins with 
a description of ‘‘the block,” its houses and their tenants,—all in New York 
City. Three old bachelors, Overtop, Maltboy, and Marcus Wilkeson, deter- 
mine to seek society in the block; and the story is in reality the adventures 
of these American Brown, Jones, and Robinson,—for they are very similar, ex 
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cept their Gothamite dress. It is by no means devoid of interest, and is in 
parts exceedingly well written. The author is very fond of Pickwick, as is 
manifest from the fact that his characters are evidently suggested by those of 
Dickens; they savor of Cockney extraction. Wilkeson is Pickwick, Maltboy 
is Tupman, and Overtop is Winkle and Snodgrass,—‘‘two single gentlemen 
rolled into one.”” Who is Mrs. Slapman, with her poetry and private theatricals, 
but Mrs. Leo Hunter? while her jealous husband has the smack of Pott of the 
‘‘Eatonsville Independent.” But despite these resemblances—perhaps to % 
eertain extent because of them—the book is quite interesting, and in parts ex- 
citing. It is a well-bound octavo, of 468 pages. 


We are indebted to the kindness of Mr. Grorcr Livermore for a copy of his 
‘‘Historical Research respecting the Opinions of the Founders of the Republic 
on Negroes as Slaves, as Citizens, and as Soldiers.” Originally a paper read 
before‘ the Massachusetts Historical Society, it has been expanded into a 
volume of two hundred and fifteen pages, and largely circulated under the 
auspices of the New England Loyal Publication Society. Mr. Livermore is 
profound as a historic student, systematic and careful in his use of materials, 
and very lucid in his modes of expression. What he has to say of the negro 
as a citizen and a slave, he says at once like a scholar and a man who knows 
the great world. But our chief interest is in thet part of the work which 
treats of the negro as a soldier. While we have always been willing to rest 
projects on their own merits, we know the argume:.‘un ad verecundiam to be of 
great weight with the masses; and therefore we are glad to have proofs that 
what we are now doing our fathers did, and that no one dreamed, in former 
days, of attaching blame to the act. Negroes were used as soldiers and 
sailors, both in the Revolutionary War and in that of 1812, and with entire suc- 
cess. We are inclined to place all objections to their present use in the same 
manner in one of three categories (a trilemma),—ignorance, prejudice, or dis- 
loyalty. Let the objectors take their choice. We cannot pretend to review 
Mr. Livermore’s volume, but we invite general attention to the numerous and 
detailed opinions of our former great men, to the array of new facts and the 
exhumings of old legislation on this subject. Weare going to have colored 
troops, and in plenty. It is well to settle ourselves firmly upon the rationale 
of an inevitable and, we helieve, invaluable institution. 


From Messrs. T. B. Peterson and Brothers, of Philadelphia, we acknowledge 
the reception of a new edition, in paper covers, of Crony’s eloquent and ad- 
mirable fiction, ‘‘Salathiel, the Wandering Jew.” 


From the same house we have also received Taackeray’s “Irish Sketch 
Book,” illustrated with thirty-eight engravings from original designs drawr 
by the author on the spot. The work originally appeared in 1843, in two 
volumes, and aided in forming the author’s reputation as a clever, comic, and 
versatile writer. The biographer of Thackeray in Appleton’s ‘‘American En- 
cyclopedia” very justly states that this work contains some of Thackeray’s 
“happiest touches both of pen and pencil.” 8vo, 189 pp., paper covers. 


Peterson has also printed, in a duodecimo of sixty-seven pages, an account of 
the life, death, and burial of Archbishop Hughes, taken mainly from the clever 
and detailed newspaper reports. It is embellished with a portrait. 

We also receive from him a small paper edition of the life and services of 
General Grant, which is of special interest just now. 
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From Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New York, we receive a very handsome 
octavo volume, printed in the best style of the typographic art by the River- 
side Press, and entitled ‘Life of Edward Livingston, by Charles Havens Hunt. 
With an Introduction by George Bancroft.” Mr. Hunt was requested by the 
editors of the ‘‘New American Encyclopedia” to prepare a notice of Edward 
Livingston for that work, which he did. He became enthusiastic as he inves- 
tigated his interesting subject, and has expanded the brief notice into an ex- 
tended éloge in the volume before us. 

Mr. Livingston played a prominent part in American affairs from 1794, when 
he was elected a Representative in Congress from New York city and district, 
up to the time of his death in 1836. As Mayor of New York in 1801, he ex- 
hibited great benevolence and intrepidity during the prevalence of the yellow 
fever there; but he is chiefly and very favorably known as the author of a 
code of criminal law and procedure which has not only been of great practical 
utility at home, but has influenced the legislation of many of the South Ameri- 
can States. In 1831 he was United States Secretary of State, and in 1833 he 
was appointed Minister to France. Mr. Hunt has accomplished his labor of 
love admirably; and in all respects the volume is a valuable addition to our 
libraries. It is embellished with an engraved bust of his distinguished 
subject, and a portrait of Andrew Jackson, presented to Mr. Livingston when 
he was aide-de-camp to the general at New Orleans in 1815. 8vo, 448 pp. 


We cannot, in the use of ordinary language, express ourselves too favorably 
of the ‘‘ American Literary Gazette and Publishers’ Circular,” published in Phi- 
ladelphia semi-monthly by Mr. Georax W. Cuitps. The letters from Paris are 
the freshest and fullest exponent of Continental letters in a serial form we 
have ever seen. The obituary notice of Mr. Thackeray in the number of Janu- 
ary 15 is admirable and philosophical. The notices of new books are clear, 
discriminating, and just, while the lists of books published and being pub- 
lished are invaluable to the literary man. We happen to know that we are 
not alone in the verdict that the ‘‘Publishers’ Circular” is an entire success, 
and that it has become a necessity to authors, publishers, and readers. 


From Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New York, we receive the ‘Life 
and Correspondence of Theodore Parker, by Joun Weiss; in two volumes.” 
Theodore Parker is variously known to the world, as an erudite scholar, as a 
thinker, as a neologist in his religious views, which latter he has set forth in 
his sermons and addresses to the ‘‘Twenty-Eighth Congregational Society” of 
Boston, of which he was the minister. A consistent abolitionist, his letters 
are full of the slavery question in all its phases; an innovator in religion, he 
attained to the eminence of having ‘‘followers,” who read the gospel with his 
eyes and accepted all his interpretations; a hard-working, conscientious, 
energetic man, he wore himself out, and died in Florence on the 10th of May, 
1860, declaring, almost at the moment of his departure, ‘‘There are two Theo- 
dore Parkers now: one is dying here, and the other I have planted in America. 
He will live there, and finish my work.” Differing totally, as we do, from Theo- 
dore Parker in his estimate of life and men, we concede his power, his honesty 
of conviction, his honorable ambition, and his tenacity of purpose. Mr. Weiss 
writes his life as a hero-worshipper, with an eager enthusiasm which makes 
his book eminently readable. Two engravings of Mr. Parker embellish the 
volumes, besides numerous spirited wood-cuts illustrative of his surroundings 
and belongings. The volumes are handsome octavos, each containing about 
five hundred pages 
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We have been favored with a glance at the proof-sheets of ‘‘The Nationai 
Almanac and Annual Record for 1864,” published in Philadelphia by Grorcr 
W. Cuitps. The first volume, 1863, had a large circulation, and was an 
acknowledged success. The present issue is far more complete than that, and 
is, indeed, a decided improvement upon it. The astronomical tables in the 
calendar are prepared by one of the ablest computers in the country. Full 
and systematic statistical information is given concerning the Government of 
the United States and each of the States. There isa complete chronicle of the 
events of the War for the year 1863, and a thorough delineation is given of the 
condition of foreign nations. A multum in parvo, a world of knowledge in a 
nutshell. 12mo, 500 pp. 


EDITOR'S SPECIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Tue winter inaction which seems to be a necessary condition of our 
armies in Virginia, gives us but little to record of interest concerning 
them since our last issue. The enemy makes an occasional spasmodic 
start, as Stuart was reported to have done towards Leesburg on the 14th 
of January, and compels a few thousand of our cavalry to look him up; 
but he has really threatened nothing serious, limiting himself to a mild 
species of raid, and gobbling up a few unwary outposts. While these 
are gojng on, he expends his true energies and men in reinforcing 
Longstreet in East Tennessee. This we are now sure he has done: to 
what purpose, we shall see hereafter. 

Meantime, we are busied about the reorganization of the Army of the 
Potomac. Report says it is to be consolidated and reformed into three 
great corps, at the head of which we are to have the most notable 
fighting generals, for a grand, dashing, impetuous movement in the 
spring. General Hancock, famous for his valor on every field from 
Williamsburg to Gettysburg, and yet suffering from an unclosed wound 
received on the latter field, is ordered to Harrisburg to recruit his corps 
to fifty thousand men. His proclamation is a clear clarion-note, which 
we are sure will be responded to. With this fact is coupled the rumor 
that a certain general is to be allowed a carte blanche, with fifty thousand 
men, to take Richmond in his own way. This, of course, is random talk ; 
but the new organizations, and this recruiting on a grand scale, indicate 
that there may be more ways than one of taking Richmond, and that 
the sticklers for the Manassas route, equally with the champions of the 
Peninsular movement, are to compromise and ‘perhaps join hands with 
West Virginia troops, in a double or triple movement upon the devoted 
city. It is a way well worth trying, and we believe it will be completely 
successful. Without believing that they are about to evacuate Rich- 
mond, as at this moment reported, we do believe that they will not face 
the music of such a converging advance. 

We are just now in a crisis of weakness and preparation, and, under 
cover of winter clouds and cold and mud, we are likely to get bravely 
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through it without molestation from the enemy. A few weeks, and all 
will be changed. Volunteers will be pouring in, returning veterans 
will fill the ranks with new life and vigor, the new draft will add what 
is wanting in numbers, and by the time the season warrants, we have 
a promise of a noble condition for advance and battle wherever the 
enemy presents himself. 

Of those who are in the field in Virginia, on the whole, we have com- 
fortable accounts. The men are hutted; festivities are not infrequent. 
Many of the officers have their wives with them; there are dinners and 
speeches and music; and, with all, general good health. The small-pox, 
which has been prevailing in Washington and Alexandria, has not 
reached the army. Every thing looks well. Plenty of anvil-work now, 
and trip-hammer blows in the spring, promise a speedy end to the Re- 
bellion. On the other hand, the accounts come thickly that the rebel 
army is greatly demoralized; and so numerous are the desertions, that 
many believe the time not far distant when it will be totally disbanded 
in Virginia. ; 

Apropos of the Army of the Potomac, we are glad to see, and on no 
account would fail to republish, the letter of General Sedgwick de- 
nouncing the charge made against General French of drunkenness,.as 
entirely false :— 


Heap-Quarters SixtH Army a 
Branpy Station, Jan. 12, 1864. 


My DEAR GENERAL :—I have seen in the columns of the New York ‘ Tribune” 
an article in relation to the operations in the late advance to Mine Run, which 
is grossly unjust not only to you, but to the general commanding the Army of 
the Potomac. I do not recall the exact terms of the article in question, but it 
charged in substance that you were too much under the influence of liquor, 
during the battle of Locust Grove, to understand the position of affairs; and 
it purported to be based on a conversation had with Major-General Meade. 
While I am fully confident that no such conversation could have occurred, I 
nevertheless feel bound to place in your possession my emphatic testimony as 
to the utter falsity of the charge. I had ample opportunities of observing you 
during that engagement. I had been directed to support your advance, and 
joined you in person at the commencement of the action, and was with you 
for some time after its close. During all this time I saw nothing in your 
manner, or management of affairs, to give ground for the suspicion that you 
were in the slightest degree under the influence of liquor. On the contrary, the 
dispositions made by you of your own troops, and of such of mine as were 
placed at your disposal, and your own personal bearing during the action, 
were such as to enable me to speak with absolute certainty on the subject of 
the accusation to which I have referred, and to pronounce it wantonly false in 
every particular. I am, very truly, 

Joun Szpawick, Major-General. 


Major-General Frencu, commanding Third Corps. 


Any nameless enemy can make a charge; any malignant person can 
encloud a reputation for a moment; but such a letter is a complete 
antidote. 

Sedgwick is a thorough gentleman and a thorough soldier, and his 
word, thus made public, sets the charge at rest forever. Let Gener# 
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French, who has done glorious service in times past, be fairly dealt with. 
We desire no more; and, we are sure, that is all he asks. 

General Meade, who had not left his post for a very long period, 
yan on to Philadelphia to see his family, where, although he declined a 
public reception, he was duly honored by serenades and addresses. A 
sharp but temporary illness has kept him at home a few days longer 
than he intended; but he will soon be in the field again, devoting his 
valuable services and energies to his country. 

Our next point of interest is in General Butler’s command. Nothing 
has yet been done touching the exchange of prisoners; but we live in 
hope. The day must soon come when our noble defenders, who have 
been treated worse than felons in rebel prisons,—for felons are not 
starved,—will be at liberty to strike a fiercer blow in remembrance of 
their wrongs. Meanwhile, Butler is not idle, by any means. Hearing that 
Richmond was evacuated, and that the rebel Government had moved 
its archives and portable public property to South Carolina, he ordered 
General Wistar by telegraph to go up and see. Wistar immediately 
conducted a strong reconnoissance to within twenty-seven miles of 
Richmond, and found that the truce-boat told a fib,—that the rebel 
capital was still occupied by a despairing cabinet, a disaffected army, 
and a starving population. 

On the 26th of January, Butler sent General Graham with three 
armed transports to make a landing on the James River, seven miles 
below Fort Powhatan, where he captured twenty-two of the enemy, 
seven of the signal corps, and ninety-nine negroes, destroying also a 
considerable amount of stores, without the loss of a man. Butler has a 
steam-engine in him, as the secessionists and the gas company of Nor- 
folk know. He is not disposed to play war, and ‘‘sink points at the 
first blood drawn.” 

And while thus Richmond has cognizance of foes above and below, 
what is the condition of things there? All accounts agree in the ex- 
treme destitution of the inhabitants. From the concessions wrung out 
of the Richmond press, to the accounts of Jim, the reputed body-servant 
of Jefferson Davis, who is now in Washington, we hear of starvation 
without hope of better days. What a blessing it would be to the rebels 
for us to take Richmond! it is, therefore, not only prompted by pa- 
triotism, but by philanthropy. Listen to a Richmond journal :— 


‘¢Ten thousand women and children, Charleston sufferers, are on the verge 
of starvation. These women are engaged in the Arsenal, Ordnance, and Quar 
termaster’s Departments, and other avocations, all trying to do what they can 
to aid our cause, and, at the same time, earn a support for themselves; but the 
high price and great scarcity of provisions puts it out of their power to do so.” 


What will Governor Smith do to feed his militia if the Virginia Legis- 
lature calls them out, as he desires? 

To the latest ramor—received on the Ist of February—that the rebels 
would lay down their arms if the Amnesty were extended to the leaders, 
we attach no importance. It is doubtless a ruse de guerre, to lull us into 
a fatal security ; if, indeed, there be any truth in the proposition at all. 

The Amnesty goes on its way rejoicing,—that is, we mean not only 
giving joy to repentant rebels, but cracking its small jokes as it passes 
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along. One of these is funny enough even for our serious page. 
Foster, deeming it proper to distribute the amnesty as best he could 
among Longstreet’s men, succeeded in his design, and was not a little 
astonished to receive a letter from the rebel general expostulating with 
him for communicating thus with his men. He was the proper organ 
of communication, he said, if Foster had any thing to say to his officers 
ormen. Whereupon, courteously endeavoring to explain to Longstreet 
the propriety of his course, he willingly waived the argument, and, 
sending twenty copies of the circular, requested that Longstreet would 
himself communicate it to his troops. Some men are hard to please. 
We do not believe Longstreet was satisfied even with his own arrange- 
ments. 

The news from North Carolina is of growing interest. The people 
are thoroughly tired of Jeff. Davis, and a correspondent of the Boston 
“Traveller” states that a call had been issued for a State Convention 
for the purpose of seceding from the Southern Confederacy. We never 
believed in secession before, but we hail this sort as the only sensible 
thing which ever bore the name. Of course the “Confederacy” can 
have nothing to say. The right of secession is sacred; and when North 
Carolina has become a separate “ nation,” she will of course have the 
right to enter whatever alliance she pleases. What says Shakspeare to 
the original secessionists ?— 


“They but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor.” 


Governor Vance wants to come back to the Union, and an army 
marched to Raleigh would be not a conquering but a liberating army. 
The time is not yet, but will soon come, when Union men in all parts 
will be redeemed and disenthralled, by m« 1 who bear weapons in their 
hands, indeed, but good will and brotherly kindness in their hearts. 

Wilmington, thank Heaven, so long the paradise of blockade-runners, 
is now becoming an oppidum obsessum and portus clausus under the good 
management of Admiral Lee. Davis will have to look out for a new 
port by which to escape when the grand stampede begins: when he 
evacuates Richmond, the momentum will be so great that we doubt 
whether he will stop at Columbia; and then, if there is no port open, he 
must surrender, or—as we have had rumors—cut his own throat. When 
the army which fights under his nominal orders is destroyed, it will ba 
only a question of mode with Jefferson Davis, who deserves greater 
punishment at the hands of the Government than any rebel in the 
“ Confederacy.” 

From Chattanooga we have good accounts as to the complete opening 
of communications. Two trains run daily from Nashville to Chatta- 
nooga,—one hundred and fifty-one miles in nineteen hours. Of the 
difficulties of transportation our readers will form a correct idea from 


the following statements of the Cincinnati “Commercial” of January 
14:— 


‘Only those thoroughly informed of the vast amount of labor required to 
get the road in order, will appreciate the victory that has been won by our 
soldiers and mechanics. Now the heavy force that has been employed in build- 
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ing .ne bridge over the Tennessee River and Falling Waters, can be used to 
put the road in perfect order from Nashville to Bridgeport. This road has 
heretofore been in a wretched condition. 

‘¢The track has been constantly giving way, and the trains have been badly 
damaged by accidents. The utmost energy should now be displayed to make 
this road first-class, and equip it so that not only can our army at Chattanooga 
be thoroughly supplied, but provisions and ammunition, pork, bread, salt, car- 
tridges, clothing,—the necessaries of life for a great army,—accumulated for 
next summer’s campaign. The road should swarm with laborers from end to 
end, until this is accomplished. With a goodroad, the furloughed soldiers can 
be sent home promptly, and the trains returned ponderous with military indis- 
pensables. It is no less important to General Grant, than the reorganization 
and reinforcement of his army, that the railroad should be efficient. It will 
be vain to gather the manly strength of the nation at Chattanooga, if we can- 
not send to that point that which is needed to provide the men for the present 
and give them a depot of supplies for the future. Indeed, there are more men 
now at the other end of the railroad than can be conveniently cared for. 
Therefore, we regard the construction of the road to Chattanooga as a sgnifi- 
cant victory. It means as much, in the direction of overcoming the rebellion, 
as if we had gained another battle in East Tennessee or Northern Georgia. In 
the mean time, every exertion being made to increase the capacity of the rail- 
road, the authorities should watch the Tennessee River warily and make ready 
for a flood in that stream. 

‘‘There will be, if we are not peculiarly unfortunate, a period when boats, 
large and well laden, can pass the shoals. If the authorities are vigilant, they 
will make the most of this inestimable opportunity. They may, by using a 
large fleet of transports and convoying them so as to make a voyage safe, 
place, at a dash, supplies at Chattanooga that will insure the safety and effi- 

ciency of our army beyond all railroad contingencies.” 


General Grant himself, at the moment of writing, is at Chattanooga; 
but he has been moving about in a most energetic manner, in order to 
gather together the data for solving the great problem now in his hands. 
His six days’ journey from Knoxville to Louisville through Cumberland 
Gap was not without personal hardship and danger. He took that 
route that he might see for himself the nature of the country, and the 
probability of supplying General Foster by that route. He passed 
through Barboursville, Big Hill, Richmond, and Lexington; and his 
descent of the Gap and the Big Hill are represented as particularly 
perilous. 

Space fails us to give extended consideration to General Rosecrans’s 
report of Chickamauga, published since our last issue. It is clearly and 
ably written, giving in its several divisions—1l. A description of the very 
difficult country in which he operated ; 2. The preliminary operations 
of his army ; 3. The concentration of the army; 4. The battle of Sep- 
tember 19; 5. The battle of the 20th; 6. The management of the artil- 
lery. At the close he exhausts his ingenuity in finding fitting and dis- 
tinct terms of praise for his subordinates. These eulogiums will be read 
with curious interest by those who know them all, and particularly 
when we remember the changes that have taken place since the battle 
was fought. He says :— 


“To Major-General Thomas, the true soldier, the prudent and undaunted 
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commander, the modest and incorruptible patriot, the thanks and gratitude of 
the country are due for his conduct at the battle of Chickamauga. 

‘¢ Major-General Granger, by his promptitude, arrived and carried his troops 
into action in time to save the day. He deserves the highest praise. 

‘Major-General McCook, for the care of his command, prompt and willing 
execution of orders, to the best of his ability, deserves this testimonial of my 
approbation. 

“I bear testimony, likewise, to the high-hearted, noble Major-General Crit- 
tenden. Prompt in the moving and reporting the position of his troops, 
always fearless in the field of battle, I return my thanks for the promptness 
and military good sense with which he sent his division toward the noise of 
battle on the 19th.” 


We make no comment,—leaving that to our readers. 

The battle of Chickamauga is still} and must for a long time be, a 
subject of controversy. Violent champions of either or any side are 
not only wrong, but foolish. We must have far more material, many 
more stories, much secret-service must be exposed, before the historian 
can make up his conclusion ; and, having been long pained by the vio- 
lent and strong expression of weak and loose opinions on such subjects, 
we shall not undertake to make an award of judgment in the present 
case. The matter is complicated by the remembrance that two of Rose- 
crans’s corps commanders—Crittenden and McCook—were relieved from 
duty-.after the action, and the general commanding was also superseded, 
and by the fact that General T. J. Wood has issued a counter report, 
claiming to show that Rosecrans’s strictures upon his generalship are 
unjust or untrue, Time will show the right. 

From Cuar.eston the news is very meagre. We have waited and 
waited, in the hope that something definite will be done, but, as yet, see 
no signs of it. Gillmore thunders away for a while at Charleston, and 
keeps the garrison of Sumter burrowing like moles in the bomb-proofs. 
The iron-clads lie off, and, like the war-horse of Job, smell the battle 
from afar. The obstructions, report says, between Sumter and Moultrie, 
are washed away, and the way clear to some distance inward. Why not 
run up and give them another trial? As for taking Charleston by land, 
we have not yet begun to invest it. If the rebels have troops to spare, ~ 
nothing prevents them from reinforcing Beauregard. Nothing but the 
naval tactics that took New Orleans can take Charleston. It may be 
burned; but we shall be no nearer then. During the week ending Jan- 
uary 15, a great number of shells were thrown into the city, doing, it is 
supposed, great damage. But, by rebel accounts up to January 23, the 
firing had almost entirely ceased, and there was no change of position in 
our fleet, or indication of movement. The expedition noticed in our last 
number as having sailed to parts unknown, under General Seymour, was 
stopped almost at the moment of departure ; and perfect quiet, with no 
hint of what is to come next, prevails in Charleston harbor at the moment 
we write. Gillmore’s head-quarters are removed to Hilton Head until 
the spring. One correspondent counted three rebel rams moving about 
the harbor; and this, at least, is suggestive that the rebels have not wasted 
the time our inactivity has allowed them, and that iron may meet iron 
before long, as in the days of the Merrimac and the first Monitor. 
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The last rumor, as we go to press, is that Gillmore is coming north- 
ward, and that offensive operations are, for a time, to cease. 

Uron Knoxvitte our present interest centres. The scene has changed 
with the rapidity of a dioramic view. One day Longstreet is in great 
danger of being cut off; the next he strengthens himself; another view, 
and he is advancing, assuming the initiative in his desperate attempt to 
hold and repossess East Tennessee. Cavalry skirmishes have already 
become the order of the day. On the 24th of January—Sunday—there 
was a sharp fight, in which we had the worst of it until Colonel 
McCook’s gallant and desperate charge turned the scale; and, under 
cover of it, our forces fell back to Strawberry Plains, six miles from 
Knoxville. The tide of war turned in the direction of Seviersville, a 
village, the court-house seat of Sevier county, about twenty miles south- 
east of Knoxville. To intercept the enemy there, the cavalry crossed 
the Holston and moved upon that village, and General Gordon Granger’s 
corps was put in motion for the same place. We may expect stirring 
news. Longstreet is largely reinforced, and will, it is believed, attack. 
Foster has the intrenchments of Knoxville armed and manned, and 
claims to be able to repulse him. We hope and believe it. We were 
informed a short time since that Foster had been relieved. Doubtless 
the nature of the emergency renders him necessary there, and he will 
be retained. 

The important fact that the rebel General Johnston has fallen back 
from Dalton, an important strategic point, to the neighborhood of 
Kingston} forty miles south, must not be overlooked. It bears directly 
upon the movements in East Tennessee. He seems to imply thereby 
that Grant cannot move upon him while his attention is centred upon 
Knoxville; that he will aid Longstreet by diversions and reinforce- 
ments; that there may be other threats from Florence upon Athens 
and Columbia in Tennessee; in short, that the vicinity of Chattanooga 
has lost its military interest for the present, and that the grand stroke 
is to be made at and near Knoxville. One lesson is clear and urgent,— 
strengthen the armies. Move heaven and earth for troops, and hurry 
them to the scene of final action, as it may now be made. 

Desperate circumstances demand desperate efforts; and these the 
rebels are going to make. We are still on an exterior line. They radiate 
outward from Virginia and East Tennessee. They have two hundred 
thousand men in the field, and, with clarion-voice and armed means at 
hand to enforce their harsh measures, have called out their /andsturm,— 
every man who can bear arms. Many may desert from their ranks; 
others not yet in service may take refuge in our lines; but, with ruin 
staring them in the face, let us rest assured that their ranks will be 
swelled, even at the point of the bayonet, and their “one effort more” 
will be a desperate one. But let us remember that, while this effort is 
their last preceding an entire destruction, our “one effort more” is the 
harbinger of triumph. To this end, let us “stiffen the sinews, summon 
up the blood,” and make this leap-year memorable, as was the festival 
fourth year of the old Olympiad, by trophies of a glorious success. That 
the enemy is aware of the nature of the struggle, learn from the follow 
ing declarations of the Richmond ‘Sentinel :”— 

“To the timid, the new-born year lowers gloomily; to the.prudent, there 
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appears cause for anxious solicitude; while even heroism itself sees that the 
tug of war, the crisis of the struggle, is upon us, and that we must prepare 
ourselves for the tremendous shock. * * * 

“Our enemies will commence the next campaign with some advantages of 
position which they did not have in the beginning of 1868. They will begin 
at Chattanooga, instead of Nashville; at Vicksburg, instead of Memphis. 
They come flushed also with wild hopes, and they are animated with increased 
arrogance. : 

“It will be incumbent upon us during the current year to call out all our 
resources and put forth all our strength. We must make the most vigorous 
battle of which we are capable. Every thing is at stake,—property, honor, liberty, 
life itself, and a giant danger presses. ‘The Philistines be upon thee, 
Samson!’ * * * 

“We must unite, heartily and cordially. If we do, our success is assured. 
If we do not, we shall inevitably go down. We shall die the most inglorious 
death that can befall a people,—die of a want of public virtue, die of giving 
ear to factionists and demagogues and breeders of dissension.” 

These are words of wisdom, the more to be heeded since they come 
from hostile lips. To meet their desperation, we need unwonted energy ; 
to grasp the prize which is almost within reach,—one vigorous leap. 

From General Banks’s department the news is interesting, but not 
exciting. The commanding general has issued an order for the State 
election which shall restore Louisiana to the Union, and has wisely 
chosen the birthday of Washington as reproductive of old patriotic me- 
mories. On that day the Governor and State officers are to be elected, 
and installed on the 4th of March. On the first Monday in April, dele- 
gates are to be elected to a convention for the revision of the State 
Constitution. All this is with the certainty that more than one-tenth 
of the population desire the change, and on the basis of the President’s 
Amnesty Proclamation. Our readers may be curious to see how that 
proclamation is circulated and used. 

“The President has had several thousand copies of his proclamation 
of December 8, declaring an amnesty to all rebels of the rank of colonel 
and under, providing they take a prescribed oath, printed in large type 
in the shape of a hand-bill; and at the end of the proclamation is the 
following :— 

“The book wherein to record the taking of the above oath by such per- 
sons as may apply, is in the custody of , at ——, who is authorized 
to administer the said oath to such persons of that vicinity, and is re- 
quired to give every person requesting it a certificate in form below, and 
which certificate shall be, until some other mode of proof shall be au- 
thoritatively provided, sufficient evidence of the facts certified to entitle 
the holder to the benefits as provided in said proclamation. 

“ Certiricate.— I do hereby certify that on day of ——, 186—, at 
——,, the oath presented by President of United States in his Proclama- 
tion, December eighth, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, was duly 
taken, subscribed, and made matter of record, by ee 

This hand-bill is to be posted through all the rebel territory occupied 
by us. Thousands on thousands will take the oath. 

Among the loyal men of Louisiana the only objection to the plan of 
General Banks is stated thus: the convention to frame a Constitution 
should have been called jirst, and then the elections should take place 

Von, I.—13 
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under the new Constitution. A specious objection; but a quibble, after 
all. We shall have them all,—officers, convention, Constitution; and 
all will harmonize, whichever precedes the others. 

General Dana, now commanding in Texas, has acted very promptly 
and handsomely in a case of some delicacy. General Serna, the Mexi- 
can commander at Matamoras, has attempted to raise a forced loan 
there, including foreigners as well as Mexicans, and, among these, four 
Americans. General Dana wrote at once, declaring that no such extor- 
tion would be permitted upon American citizens, and demanding 
prompt restitution of the money. Serna is discreet, whether he be 
valorous or not. He sent back the money. 

General Burnside, who has been hailed in all quarters as the “de- 
liverer of East Tennessee,” is authorized to recruit his corps to fifty 
thousand men, for special and most important service. 

Johnson’s Island is still a source of some anxiety to the Government. 
The rebel prisoners are audacious, and talk of a speedy release by aid 
from Canada. To take measures for their security, General Terry, of 
the Sixth Corps, has been sent there with his brigade. 

There is little new from General Kelley’s command. Whenever things 
are too quiet, then some newsmonger amuses himself by getting up a 
raid which has never come off. General Kelley is not the man to be 
either frightened or deceived by the cry of ‘ Wolf!’ 

But they did make a raid on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and 
burned the bridges over Patterson’s Creek and North Branch; but 
Averill got after them and routed them, releasing our prisoners. 

The Convention of Arkansas is in session, and its action in engrossing 
the free Constitution will be ratified by far more than the loyal tenth 
required by the Amnesty Proclamation. 

The draft now proclaimed by President Lincoln, to take place on the 
10th of March, includes the remnant of the three hundred thousand 
not provided for by voluntary enlistments, and two hundred thousand 
additional. At present it is understood that it is to be in the first class, 
that is, of those under thirty-five; but if we comprehend the conscrip- 
tion-bill before Congress, that will throw open the other class also, and 
include all under forty-five. 

That peace hath its horrors, no less than war, we need byt glance at 
the awful catastrophe at Santiago de Chile, in which the list of killed and 
wounded would satisfy the hungriest Moloch that gloats over human vic- 
tims. Not content with the fiery eruptions of Andean volcanoes which 
God sometimes sends, here they were burned by thousands at the 
behest of man’s carelessness and folly. On the 8th of December, while 
celebrating the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin, in a wooden- 
roofed church, with twenty thousand lights, of which five thousand 
were camphene lamps, the transparency took fire, the vast screaming 
multitude hemmed each other in, the roof fell, and more than a thou- . 
sand beings, most of them women, and many of them lovely girls, were 
tortured and stifled to death in this human hell: five hundred unrecog- 
nized bodies were dragged from the smouldering ruins. Let us make 
no comment; but “let us all to meditation.” 

General Grant is to be a Lieutenant-General. Washington held the 
rank in 1798, when the French Directory threatened war. General 
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Scott received it by brevet in 1855, as a reward for his long, varied, and 
brilliant services. And now the hero of Belmont, Fort Donelson, Shiloh, 
Vicksburg, and Chattanooga, is honored by the same reward, which is, 
however, in no way greater than his merits. Let us pray Mr. Lincoln 
and the War Department not to transplant him to Washington to digest 
plans, but to leave him in the field, where, he has shown, his principal 
power lies. 

We have just received a circular, issued at West Point, proposing the 
erection there of a “Barrte Monument, upon which shall be inscribed 
the names of all officers of the regular army who, during the present 
war, shall have been killed or died of wounds received in the field.” 

We recommend the project most heartily to our readers. The fol- 
lowing is suggested as a standard of subscription according to rank :— 


Major-General $27 | Lieutenant-Colonel...$11 | Captain 
Brigadier-General..... 18 | Major .........s««0- 10| Lieutenant 
Colonel 


Prof. A. E. Cuurcu, of West Point, is the Treasurer, to whom sub- 
scriptions should be sent. The project is endorsed by letters from 
Generals McCietian, Woot, Grant, THomas, Buett, Meape, Hooker, 
Meigs, and numerous others. Our columns shall be always open to the 
furtherance of so noble a purpose. 

In the October number of the “ United Service Journal” (English) 
is an article commenting with scorn and sneers upon our Northern for- 
tifications. We promised ourselves an answer to it in an early number 
from a competent pen; but the officer to whom we applied informs us 
that it is not worth noticing, and so we rest satisfied to let it fall by its 
own weight. It contains, however, some suggestions—fault-finding 
statements generally do—which are worthy of our observation. 

The application of iron to forts and ships is engaging the earnest at- 
tention of English officers. In the June number of the “ Royal United 
Service Institution” there are no less than three articles bearing upon 
this general subject :—‘“‘On the Future of Naval Attack and Defence,” 
“The Application of Iron to Forts and Ships,” and “Iron-Clad Sea- 
going Shield Ships.” But the inventors and theorists differ essentially 
in their notions, and in their discussions they. contradict each other 
with many ‘a retort courteous.” 

In other numbers of the same journal, strangely enough, Colonel 
Apair is publishing his lectures on the “Lines of London: Defences by 
Works and Manoeuvre in the Field.” These are illustrated with clear 
maps. 

Is not Mr. Bull forgetting some of his prudence in telling foreign 
nations, in these troublous times, how London is to be defended? We 
shall be informed as to the weak points in her armor of proof, if ever 
it should become necessary to attempt an annexation of England. But, 
pleasantry apart, England, so long dependent upon her insular position, 
is waking up to the necessity of interior defences; and we may learn a 
valuable, though indirect, lesson from Colonel Adair’s lectures. 

We have had little cause to praise the English of late; but, to show 
that there are people in England who appreciate America, read the fol- 
lowing extract from the contribution of an English lady to “Fraser’s 
Magazine ;”— 
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“If any time I needed to find a gentleman who should aid me in my little 
difficulties of travel, or show me a kindness with that consideration of a 
woman which is the true tone of manly courtesy, then I should desire to find 
a North American gentleman. They are simply the most kind and courteous 
of any people.” 


Should any American lady be called upon to return the compliment, 
could she? We mean, of course, taking the travelling family of Mr. 
Bull “by and large,” as the sailors say. 

The constant reader of Shakspeare finds occasionally some capital 
advice which the great dramatist did not design for these times, except 
that he spoke “for all time.” Thus, when King Richard says to 
Stanley,— 

“Look to your wife: if she convey 
Letters to Richmond, you shall answer it ;” 
he puts a word into the mouth of authority at this day; for letters have 
been curiously conveyed to Richmond, and some one ought to be held 
accountable in each case, since our characteristic gallantry, so justly 
eulogized by the English lady, has caused us to be too kind to fair of- 
fenders. “Handsome is,” &c. is a practical adage, 

The Philadelphia ‘‘ Evening Bulletin” gives us the following valuable 

statistics of cotton, taken from the New Orleans “ Price Current :”— 


‘‘The receipts of cotton from Séptember 1, 1863, to December 4, 1863, have 
been 41,455’ bales. This is an insignificant amount, as compared with seasons 
before the Rebellion; but in 1862, at the same date, the receipts were only 
1788 bales, and in 1861 only 1789 bales. However, cotton now brings 72 
cents a pound at New Orleans: so that the 41,445 bales are worth as much as 
several hundred thousand bales were in peace times. The latest mail from 
New Orleans reports an arrival of a steamboat from a plantation above Vicks- 
burg with 1317 bales. This single cargo is a fortune to its owner at present 
prices. The cotton-trade up the Mississippi is quite active, in spite of the guer- 
rillas that infest the banks of the river. General Banks’s great success in 
Texas will soon release a large quantity of cotton from that State, and addi- 
tional supplies may also be expected from the plantations on Arkansas and 
Red Rivers.” 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL. . 


When we cast our eyes across the Atlantic, they rest, from force of 
habit, first upon England, and then, without long delay, upon France. 
From the former country we gather little worthy of record. She 
holds her peace,—behaves better, we are happy to say, than at first,— 
watches France,—and rejoices, two months earlier than the course of 
nature generally warrants, over the birth of a little Wales. The Egyp- 
tian priests told Alexander that the fluid in his veins was not blood, but 
Olympian ichor: the flatterers at Windsor will find as much enchant- 
ment as Owen Glendower did in this seven-months birth. Poor little 
fellow! He is born in troublous times, and would be happier pros- 
pectively in a cottage, than issuing from royal loins at Frogmore or 
Marlborough House. England, who so lately rejected Napoleon’s pro- 
posal for a Congress, now, alarmed at the chances of a universal Euro- 
pean war, has, it is said, herself proposed a Congress to settle Conti- 
nental questions, and Napoleon has acceded to the request.’ 
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In France the plot thickens, indeed, to the extent of becoming quite 
cloudy. The Opposition waxes very bold. The Marquis de Boissy, in 
his remarks upon international expenditures, refers to the Mexican ex- 
pedition as the “cosmopolitan Quixotism of the French army.” How 
very French! The Prince de Morny and M. de Cassagnac, friends of 
the Emperor (the former is his reputed half-brother), yet dare to be 
friends of their country, and condemn this meddling with Mexico, 
Larrabure, the chairman of the Finance Committee, is urgent, in his 
report, that this Mexican expedition should be settled or given up. His 
questions are pertinent and searching. We are not foolish enough to 
predict the result; but we feel sure Napoleon is a little tired of his suc- 
cesses in Mexico. Toujours perdriz is rather disgusting when you have 
to go so far for the birds and then find them without the proper flavor. 
Under these circumstances alone, Louis Napoleon might wax truculent ; 
but he has far better cause than this. A plot to assissinate him has 
come to light, the perpetrators of course being Italians. One of them, 
Greco, turns state’s evidence, and not only informs against the other 
three who are in custody, but implicates Mazzini; whereupon Mazzini 
comes out with a card in London, denying the soft impeachment, in 
which denial he is endorsed and supported by the London “ Times” and 
“Morning Star.’ What will Napoleon do? Upon which of the “Idées 
Napoléoniennes” will he now depend? Or will he, like Mahomet, get 
a new leaf from Heaven, or elsewhere, in the new emergency? A coup 
d@’ état, arrogating a little more power, seems to be his projected réle. By 
this he could sweep away not only the assassins, but the Opposition 
also, very clean, with the new broom. It is & propos of some such pur- 
pose that he declared to the Pope’s Ablegate :— 


‘‘Providence has seen fit, in its justice, to increase duties in proportion to 
dignities: I, also, ask myself frequently if good fortune does not possess as 
many tribulations as evil fortune. But in -both cases faith is our guide and 
our support,—religious faith and political faith; that is to say, confidence in 
God, and consciousness of a mission to accomplish.” 


His confidence in God is his own affair, with which we need not 
meddle: all the better for him if he has it. But who gave him a mis- 
sion to accomplish? Our confidence in an all-wise Providence suggests 
that his mission, if he have one, came from the other direction. As we 
write, the intelligence comes, to corroborate our view, that once more 
he is thinking of intervention in our affairs. 

Denmark is in a worse quandary than her debatable duchy Holstein. 
The German troops, to the number of one hundred thousand, are in 
the field. They gather boldness with numbers. The cry now.is, Shall 
Schleswig and Holstein, German States in language, customs, and prin- 
ciples, be tacked to a petty Scandinavian State? Unless England and 
Sweden come to her assistance in a new Thirty Years’ War, the Danish 
monarchy is in danger; for when Schleswig and Holstein secede, there 
is not much left to swear by. Some time before the death of the old 
king, Lord Palmerston is reported to have said, “I see a torch in Poland; 
but it does not frighten me; it will burn out without setting. Europe on 
fire: the match of Schleswig-Holstein is by far more dangerous.” And, 
from present appearances, he was right. The minor German States 
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have not given up the grand idea of Fatherland as entirely visionary. 
They side with the duchies. Austria and Prussia, who want to preserve 
their power, feign to be on the side of the German element, while in 
reality they are not, but would like to assure the duchies to Denmark. 
In what a time we live! Justice is relative; it is refined selfishness 
without an element of pure humanity. Let them fight it out; but if 
the duchies want to be German, we bid them and their adherents good 
speed in the war. Sweden will enter it, not because it is right, but 
because she is Scandinavian; and England, because the crown prince 
married Alexandra, and, a fortiori, because Alexandra has a little baby, 
half English, half Scandinavian, with a little sprinkling of High Dutch. 
The effort of Austria and Prussia will be to cause the Federal diet to 
recognize the new king Christian as Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, if he 
will guarantee the union of the duchies and continue them as members 
of the German Diet. To this the minor States say, no! 

From Mexico, since our last issue, the news is not cheering. The 
French army, superior to the Mexican in discipline, supplied also with 
all the modern inventions in gunnery, and, aided by Imperialist Mexi- 
cans, carries the day in pitched battles, and the Mexicans therefore con- 
tent themselves at present with harassing them, destroying their com- 
munications, and playing upon them the same game the Spanish did in 
the days when Joseph Bonaparte was nominal king of Spain. 

The issue of the battle of Morelia, fought on the 17th of December, 
was disastrous to the Mexicans. They were entirely routed after a two 
hours’ fight, and Juarez escaped in a diligence. Mexico is at present 
prostrate. She cannot arouse from her lethargy: there are stronger 
hopes of salvation for her in the European imbroglio, and the opposi- 
tion in the French Chamber, than in any thing she can do. Sheisa 
“sick man,” who will owe a comfortable valetudinarianism to her weak- 
ness and her geographical position. We are hugely disappointed at her 
not owing it to her sharp sword and muscular right arm. 

Among the contingencies more than merely possible, is, that the 
French troops will soon be face to face with our own on the Rio Grande; 
that Louis Napoleon may find cause, or make it, for intervention; and 
that the French may have a taste of our quality, after all. We are not 
their inferiors in discipline; we have all the improvements in gunnery, 
and several other little matters beside, and might put a stop to their 
uninvited ramblings over this Western continent. Stranger things have 
happened. In the mean time, the attitude of our Government towards 
this French movement—cool, watchful, uncomplaining—is entitled to 
our admiration. “Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
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We are compelled to omit in this issue several important orders from the 
War Department in order that we may present without curtailment the list of 
promotions and appointments. 


Continuance of Bounties. 
[General Orders No. 20.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ApsuTANT-GENERAL’s OFFICE, } 
Wasuineron, Jan. 14, 1864. 

The following Joint Resolution by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States is published for the information of the army, and all 
concerned :— 

Be it resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the bounties heretofore paid, under 
Regulations and Orders from the War Department, to men enlisting in the regular 
or volunteer forces of the United States for three years or during the war, 
shall continue to be paid from the 5th day of January, 1864, until the Ist day 
of March next, any thing in the act approved December 23, 1863, to the contrary 
notwithstanding. This resolution to be in force from and after its passage. 

APPROVED, January 13, 1864. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-Generat. 


Promotions in the Regular Service. 


To the Senate of the United States: 


I nominate the persons named in the accompanying communication for ap- 
pointment in the Army of the United States, as proposed by the Secretary of 
War. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Washington, Dec. 31, 1863. 


GENERAL OFFICERS. . 
arene Ulysses S. Grant, of Volunteers, to be Major-General, July 4, 
3. 


Major-General George G. Meade, of Volunteers, to be Brigadier-General, 
July 3, 1863. 

Major-General William T. Sherman, of Volunteers, to be Brigadier-General, 
July 4, 1863. 

Major-General James B. McPherson, of Volunteers, to be Brigadier-General, 
August 1, 1863. 


Major-General George H. Thomas, of Volunteers, to be Brigadier-General, 
Oct. 27, 1863. 
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ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 


Captain Samuel F. Chalfin, 5th Artillery, to be Assistant Adjutant-General, 
with rank of Major, June 17, 1863. 


QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Captain John C. McFerran, Assistant Quartermaster, to be Quartermaster, 
with rank of Major, July 17, 1863. 

Captain Henry W. Janes, Assistant Quartermaster of Volunteers, to be Quar- 
termaster, with rank of Captain, Oct. 30, 1863. 

Captain Austin C. Woolfolk, Assistant Quartermaster of Volunteers, to be 
Assistant Quartermaster, with rank of Captain, Dec. 5, 1863. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Medical Inspector Joseph K. Barnes, to be Medical Inspector-General, with 
rank of Colonel, Aug. 10, 1863. 

Surgeon John Wilson, of Volunteers, to be Medical Inspector, with rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Aug. 10, 1863. 

Surgeon John L. LeConte, of Volunteers, to be Medical Inspector, with rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel, Aug. 29, 1863. 

Assistant Surgeon James M. Ghiselin, to be Surgeon, June 14, 1863. 

Assistant Surgeon Charles T. Alexander, to be Surgeon, Feb. 9, 1863. 

Assistant Surgeon Bennett A. Clements, to be Surgeon, Feb. 27, 1863. 

Assistant Surgeon Lewis Taylor, to be Surgeon, August 14, 1863. 


To be Assistant Surgeons. 


Harvey E. Brown, New York, April 13, 1863. 
James T. Calhoun, New Jersey, April 13, 1863. 
Edward J. Darken, Connecticut, April 13, 1863. 
William E. Whitehead, New Jersey, April 18, 1863. 
William F. Norris, Pennsylvania, June 13, 1863. 
Edward Cowles, Vermont, June 13, 1863. 

Michael Hillary, New York, June 13, 1863. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 


Lieutenant-Colonel James D. Graham, to be Colonel, June 1, 1863. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Richard Delafield, to be Colonel, June 1, 1863. 

Major Daniel P. Woodbury, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, June 1, 1863. 

Major James H. Simpson, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, June 1, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Orlando M. Hoe, of Topographical Engineers, to be Captain, 
March 38, 1863. ; s 

Cadet John R. Meigs, to be First Lieutenant, June 11, 1863. 

Cadet Peter 8. Michie, to be First Lieutenant, June 11, 1863. 

Cadet James D. Rabb, to be First Lieutenant, June 11, 1863. 

Cadet William J. Twining, to be First Lieutenant, June 11, 1863. 

Cadet William R. King, to be First Lieutenant, June 11, 1863. 

Cadet William H. H. Benyaurd, to be First Lieutenant, June 11, 1863. 

Cadet Charles W. Howell, to be First Lieutenant, June 11, 1863. 

Cadet Asa H, Holgate, to be First Lieutenant, June 11, 1863. 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Lieutenant-Colonel George D. Ramsey, to be Colonel, June 1, 1863. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wm. Maynadier, to be Colonel, June 1, 1863. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wm. A. Thornton, to be Colonel, Sept. 15, 1853. 
Major Robert H. K. Whitley, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, June 1, 1863. 
Major Peter V. Hagner, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, June 1, 1863. 

Major Robert A. Wainwright, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, Sept. 15, 1863. 


FIRST REGIMENT OF CAVALRY. 


First Lieutenant Isaac R. Dunkelberger, to be Captain, June 9, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Edwin V. Sumner, to be Captain, Sept. 23, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Henry Ugilvie, to be First Lieutenant, June 9, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant William Dean, to be First Lieutenant, June 9, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Reuben F. Barnard, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 11, 1863. 
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Second Lieutenant William T. Pennock, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 23, 


1863. 
To be Second Lieutenants. 


First Sergeant Thomas Burns, of Co. I, April 1, 1863. 
Sergeant Robert J. Ward, of the general service, June 1, 1863. 
First Sergeant Camille C. C. Carr, of Co. F, Oct. 31, 1863. 


SECOND REGIMENT OF CAVALRY. 


Major Innis N. Palmer, of the 5th Cavalry, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, Sept. 
28, 1863. 

First Lieutenant David 8. Gordon, to be Captain, April 25, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Robert S. Smith, to be Captain, April 27, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Charles McK. Loeser, to be Captain, June 9, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Frederick W. Schaurte, to be First Lieutenant, April 27, 
1863. 

Second Lieutenant Robert Lennox, to be First Lieutenant, April 27, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Edward J. Spaulding, to be First Lieutenant, June 9, 
1863. 

Second Lieutenant Michael Lawless, to be First Lieutenant, June 9, 1863. 


To be Second Lieutenants. 


Private George De V. Selden, April 6, 1863. (Since died of wounds received 
in battle. 

Cadet Charles H. Lester, June 11, 1863. 

Ordnance Sergeant James Cahill, August 10, 1863. 

First Sergeant Charles McMaster, of Co. I, 4th Cavalry, August 10, 1863. 

Sergeant James Egan, of Co. E, 4th Cavalry, August 10, 1863. 

First Sergeant Patrick W. Horrigan, of Co. B, October 31, 1863. 


THIRD REGIMENT OF CAVALRY. 
Captaiii Joseph H. McArthur, of the 5th Cavalry, to be Major, Sept. 25, 
63. 


18 
Captain Kenner Garrard, of the 5th Cavalry, to be Major, Nov. 11, 1863. 
First Lieutenant Le Roy 8S. Elbert, to be Captain, March 11, 1863. (Since 

dead. 
inst Lieutenant Andrew J. Alexander, to be Captain, Sept. 13, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Elisha W. Tarlton, to be Captain, Oct. 27, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant John E. Phelps, to be First Lieutenant, Oct. 27, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Frederick J. James, to be First Lieutenant, Oct. 27, 1863. 


To be Second Lieutenants. 
Sergeant-Major Alexander Sutorius, April 22, 1863. 


Private William J. Cain, of the 2d Artillery, April 23, 1863. 
Sergeant-Major George Harrington, Oct. 31, 1863. 


FOURTH REGIMENT OF CAVALRY. 
Captain John P. Hatch, of the 3d Cavalry, to be Major, Oct. 27, 1863. 


To be Second Lieutenants. 


First Sergeant Wirt Davis, of Co. L, April 22, 1863. 

Sergeant Francis C. Wood, of Co. K, May 12, 1863. (Since died of wounds 
received in battle.) 

Commissary Sergeant Sebastian Gunther, Aug. 10, 1863. 

First Sergeant James Callahan, of Co. D, Aug. 10, 1863. 

Corporal William Bayard, of Co. G, Oct. 31, 1863. 


FIFTH REGIMENT OF CAVALRY. 


ern William H. Emory, 6th Cavalry, to be Colonel, Oct. 27, 
63. 

Captain David H. Hastings, 1st Cavalry, to be Major, Sept. 23, 1863. (Since 
retired. ) 

First Lieutenant Julius W. Mason, to be Captain, Dec. 6, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Edward H. Leib, to be Captain, April 13, 1863. 
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First Lieutenant Joseph P. Ash, to be Captain, Sept. 25, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Leicester Walker, to be Captain, Nov. 2, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Henry Baker, to be First Lieutenant, April 18, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant James Hastings, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 25, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Robert Sweetman, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 25, 1863 
Second Lieutenant James T. Baden, to be First Lieutenant, Nov. 2, 1868. 


To be Second Lieutenants. 


First Sergeant Joseph P. Henley, of Co. G, April 22, 1863. 

Private Robert P. Wilson, of the 12th Infantry, June 1, 1863. 

Cadet Kenelin Robbins, June 11, 1863. 

First Sergeant Richard Fitzgerald, Cavalry Recruiting Service, Oct. 31, 1863 
Private Alfred B. Taylor, of Co. K, Oct. 31, 1863. 


SIXTH REGIMENT OF CAVALRY, 


Major Samuel D. Sturges, 4th Cavalry, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, Oct. 27 
1863. 
Captain Robert M. Morris, 3d Cavalry, to be Major, March 11, 1863. 
Captain Samuel H. Starr, 3d Cavalry, to be Major, April 25, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Christian Balder, to be First Lieutenant, Dec. 23, 1863. 
(Since dead.) 
To be Second Lieutenant. 


First Sergeant Joseph Bould, of Co. A, June 1, 1863. 
FIRST REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Israel Vogdes, 5th Artillery, to be Colonel, Aug. 1, 1862. 

Major Wm. F. Barry, 5th Artillery, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, Aug. 1, 1863. 

Captain James B. Ricketts, to be Major, June 1, 1863. 

Captain John M. Brannan, to be Major, Aug. 1, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Cornelius Hook, Jr., to be Captain, June 1, 1863. (Since 
retired). 

Tiset Lieutenant Samuel S. Elder, to be Captain. Aug. 1, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Lorenzo Thomas, Jr., to be Caytain, Nov. 4, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Theophilus B. Von Michalowsky, to be First Lieutenant, 
May 28, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Redmond Tully, to be First Lieutenant, June 1, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Edwin L. Garvin, to be First Lieutenant, July 4, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Horace L. Pike, to be First Lieutenant, Aug. 1, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Philip D. Mason, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 1, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Tully McCrea, to be First Lieutenant, Nov. 4, 1868. 


To be Second Lieutenants. 


Cadet Thomas Ward, June 11, 1863. 

Cadet Jacob H. Counselman, June 11, 1863. 

Cadet George D. Ramsey, Jr., June 11, 1863. 

Sergeant Edward W. West, of the 14th U. 8. Infantry, Oct. 3, 1863. 
First Sergeant Michael Leahy, of Co. C, Oct. 31, 1863. 

First Sergeant John D. Wilson, of Co. H, Oct. 31, 1863. 


SECOND REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY. 


Major Lewis G. Arnold, Ist Artillery, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, Aug. 1, 1863. 
Captain Harvey A. Allen, to be Major, Aug. 1, 1868. 

First Lieutenant George D. Hartsuff, to be Captain, May 23, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Thomas M. Vincent, to be Captain, July 25, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Henry C. Symonds, to be Captain, Aug. 1, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Henry A. Snfalley, to be Captain, Aug. 1, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Oliver D. Greene, to be Captain, Oct. 1, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Thomas Grey, to be Captain, Nov. 4, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant James S. Dudley, to be First Lieutenant, May 23, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Theodore Bradley, to be First Lieutenant, July 25, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant William Borrowe, to be First Lieutenant, Aug. 1, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant William P. Graves, to be First Lieutenant, Aug. 1, 1863. 
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Second Lieutenant Joseph C. Breckenridge, to be First Lieutenant, Aug. 1, 
1863. 

Second Lieutenant James E. Wilson, to be First Lieutenant, Oct. 1, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant John H. Calef, to be First Lieutenant, Nov. 4, 1863. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant John McGilvrey, 4th Artillery, to be Second Lieu- 
tenant, April 27, 1863. ; 

Brevet Second Lieutenant William Egan, 5th Artillery, to be Second Lieu- 
tenant, April 27, 1868. 

To be Second Lieutenants. 


Cadet Henry C. Dodge, June 11, 1863. 

Sergeant John H. Smith, of Co. L, Aug. 10, 1863. 

First Sergeant Gustav Dey, of Co. F, Oct. 31, 1868. 

First Sergeant John Fitzgerald, of Co. M, 4th Artillery, Oct. 31, 1863. 


THIRD REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas W. Sherman, 5th Artillery, to be Colonel, June 
1, 1863. 
, Major Henry J. Hunt, 5th Artillery, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, Aug. 1, 1863. 
Captain Augustus A. Gibson, 2d Artillery, to be Major, July 25, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant William C. Cuyler, to be First Lieutenant, April 17, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Louis H. Fine, to be First Lieutenant, June 25, 1863. 
Brevet Second Lieutenant James Chester, 1st Artillery; to be Second Lieu- 
tenant, April 17, 1863. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant Robert James, 4th Artillery, to be Second Lieu- 
tenant, April 21, 1863. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant Robert Floyd, 4th Artillery, to be Second Lieu- 
tenant, April 27, 1863. 


To be Second Lieutenants. 


Ordnance Sergeant Richard Wilson, Aug. 10, 1863. 
Sergeant James Smith, of Co. L, Oct. 31, 1863. 


FOURTH REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Horace Brooks, 2d Artillery, to be Colonel, Aug. 1, 1863. 
wa Henry 8. Burton, 2d Artillery, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, July 25, 
63. 
* Major Joseph Roberts, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, Aug. 11, .1863. 
Captain Albion P. Howe, to be Major, Aug. 11, 1863. 
First Lieutenant Thomas R. Tannat, to be Captain, Aug. 11, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Henry A. Huntington, to be First Lieutenant, May 3, 1863 
Second Lieutenant John M. Stephenson, to be First Lieutenant, July 1, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant James Stewart, to be First Lieutenant, July 8, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Henry B. Beecher, to be First Lieutenant, Aug. 11, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Edward Field, to be First Lieutenant, Aug. 11, 1863. 
Brevet Second Lieutenant Terrence Reilly, 2d Artillery, to be Second Lieu- 
tenant, March 19, 1863. 


To be Second Lieutenants. 


Cadet John G. Butler, June 11, 1863. 

Ordnance Sergeant Nicholas Redmond, Aug. 10, 1863. 
First Sergeant John Mitchell, of Co. B, Aug. 10, 1868. 
First Sergeant Frederick Fuger, of Co. A, Oct. 31, 1863. 
First Sergeant Claus Stelges, of Co. D, Oct. 31, 1863. 
Private Howard B. Cushing, Nov. 30, 1863. 


FIFTH REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY. 


Lieutenant-Colonel George Nauman, Ist Artillery, to be Colonei, Aug. 1, 1863. 
— ee Henry 8S. Burton, 4th Artillery, to be Colonel, Aug. 11, 
Major Israel Vodges, 1st Artillery, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, June 1, 1863. 
Major Bennett H. Hill, 2d Artillery, to be Lieutenant-Colonel. Aug. 1, 1863. 

Captain Wm. Hays, 2d Artillery, to be Major, Aug. 1, 1863. 
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Captain Geo. W. Getty, to be Major, Aug. 1, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Francis L. Guenther, to be Captain, July 2, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Norman J. Hall, to be Captain, Aug. 1, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Howard M. Burnham, to be First Lieutenant, April 27, 
1863. 

Second Lieutenant James Gilliss, to be First Lieutenant, April 27, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Lloyd M. Harrison, to be First Lieutenant, June 16, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Edmund D. Spooner, to be First Lieutenant, July 2, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant William E. Van Reed, to be First Lieutenant, Aug. 1, 
1803. 

Second Lieutenant Charles C. McConnell, to be First Lieutenant, Aug. 1, 
1863. 

Second Lieutenant Horatio B. Reed, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 19, 1863. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant Richard Metcalf, to be Second Lieutenant, April 
27, 1863. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant James E. Wilson, 1st Artillery, to be Second Lieu- 
tenant, April 29, 1863. 


To be Second Lieutenants. 


Cadet Robert Catlin, June 1, 1863. 

First Sergeant Benjamin F. Nash, of Co. F, Aug. 10, 1868. 
First Sergeant Lemuel Smith, of Co. I, Oct. 31, 1863. 
First Sergeant Thomas Burns, of Co. L, Oct. 31, 1868. 


FIRST REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Captain Anderson D. Nelson, 10th Infantry, to be Major, March 18, 1868. 

First Lieutenant Wm. H. Sterling, to be Captain, July 2, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Charles H. Fletcher, to be Captain, Aug. 1, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant William N. Tisdall, to be First Lieutenant, July 2, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Albert Sabin, to be First Lieutenant, Aug. 1, 1863. (Since 
dead. 

Secynd Lieutenant Edgar M. Cullen, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 29, 1868 


To be Second Lieutenants. 


First Sergeant John Hamilton, of Co..A, May 12, 1863. 
Sergeant Daniel F. Callinan, of Co. B, Aug. 10, 1863. 

First Sergeant Samuel B. Wallace, of Co. B, Aug. 10, 1863. 
Sergeant-Major Thomas Dry, Oct. 31, 1863. 


SECOND REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


First Lieutenant James W. Long, to be Captain, Feb. 9, 1863 

First Lieutenant Wm. F. Drum, to be Captain, May 1, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant William Falck, to be First Lieutenant, Feb. 9, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Francis E. Lacy, to be First Lieutenant, May 1, 1868. 
Second Lieutenant Thomas Byrne, to be First Lieutenant, June 9, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Daniel W. Burke, to be First Lieutenant, July 2, 1868. 


To be Second Lieutenants. 


Ordnance Sergeant Thomas Drury, Aug. 10, 1863. 
Ordnance Sergeant William W. Mitchell, Oct. 31, 1863. 


THIRD REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Major Fred. Steele, 11th Infantry, to be Lieutenant-Colenel, Aug. 26, 1863 
Captain Cuvier Grover, 10th Infantry, to be Major, Aug. 31, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Andrew Sheridan, to be Captain, Feb. 9, 1863. 

First Lieutenant William H. Penrose, to be Captain, Sept. 11, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Joseph A. McCook, to be Captain, Oct. 3, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Dangerfield Parker, to be Captain, Oct. 20, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Charles B. Atchison, to be First Lieutenant, Feb. 9, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant John Whitney, to be First Lieutenant, Feb. 11, 1863, 
Second Lieutenant Isaac A, Helm, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 11, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant James A. Snyder, to be First Lieutenant, Oct. 8, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant George K. Pomroy, to be First Lieutenant, Oct. 20, 1863. 
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To be Second Lieutenants. 


First Sergeant William Mitchell, of Co. D, 2d Infantry, April 25, 1863. 
Private John A. Winebrener, of the Ordnance Department, Nov. 24, 1863. 


FOURTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Captain Fred. T. Dent, 9th Infantry, to be Major, March 9, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Abner R. Benedict, to be Captain, June 8, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Thomas A. Martin, to be Captain, July 14, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Avery B. Cain, to be Captain, Oct. 19, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Henry W. Patterson, to be First Lieutenant, Dec. 28, 
1863. 

Second Lieutenant Samuel J. Crowley, to be First Lieutenant, June 8, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant George Williams, to be First Lieutenant, July 14, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant John Miller, to be First Lieutenant, Oct. 19, 1863. 


To be Second Lieutenant. 
Sergeant-Major Thomas F. Quinn, Oct. 31, 1863. 


FIFTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Lieutenant-Colonel John F. Reynolds, 14th Infantry, to be Colonel, June 1, 
1863. (Since dead.) 

Lieutenant-Colonel Daniel Butterfield, 12th Infantry, to be Colonel, July 1, 
1863. 

Major Abner Doubleday, 17th Infantry, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, Oct. 16, 
1863. 

Captain Thomas C. English, 9th Infantry, to be Major, Aug. 27, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Simon Snyder, to be Captain, July 1, 1863. 

First Lieutenant John T. Price, to be Captain, August 26, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Samuel L. Barr, to be First Lieutenant, April 30, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Nelson Thomasson, to be First Lieutenant, July 1, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Charles Newbold, to be First Lieutenant, Aug. 26, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Hugh Johnson, to be First Lieutenant, Oct. 21, 1863. 


To be Second Lieutenants. 


Sergeant-Major Edward Walsh, August 10, 1863. 
Quartermaster-Sergeant Charles Porter, Oct. 31, 1863. 


SIXTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Edward A. King, 19th Infantry, to be Colonel, Aug. 1, 
1863. 

Major Franklin F. Flint, 16th Infantry, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, Nov. 4, 
1863. 

First Lieutenant Daniel D. Lynn, to be Captain, July 14, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Hamilten S. Hawkins, to be Captain, Oct. 20, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Clarence M. Bailey, to be First Lieutenant, July 14, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Chas. M. Pyne, to be First Lieutenant, Aug. 8, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant George B. Drake, to be First Lieutenant, Oct. 20, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Abram W. Bickley, to be First Lieutenant, Oct. 20, 1863. 


SEVENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Captain Henry M. Black, of the 9th Infantry, to be Major, July 25, 1863. 

First Lieutenant John W. Magruder, to be Captain, July 4, 1863. (Since 
retired. 

First Rsitiitaiiais Samuel A. Russell, to be Captain, Aug. 28, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Charles C. Rawn, to be Captain, Nov. 4, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant John Jackson, to be First Lieutenant, May 2, 1863. 
we Lieutenant Richard R. Crawford, to be First Lieutenant, July 2, 
Second Lieutenant George McGown, to be First Lieutenant, July 4, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Edwin R. Ames, to be First Lieutenant, Aug. 28, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Edwin C. Woodruff, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 10, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Richard Combs; to be First Lieutenant, Nov. 4, 1863. 
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To be Second Lieutenants. 


Sergeant-Major Frederick E. Grossman, April 22, 1863. 
Cadet James M. Sanno, June 11, 1863. 

Private Constant Williams, June 29, 1863. 
Ordnance-Sergeant Daniel Robinson, Aug. 10, 1863. 


EIGHTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 

Lieutenant-Colonel James D. Greene, 17th Infantry, to be Colonel, Oct. 20, 
1863. 

First Lieutenant Alfred T. Smith, to be Captain, Oct. 16, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Otis Fisher, to be First Lieutenant, Oct. 16, 1863. 


To be Second Lieutenants. 


Sergeant-Major Joseph K. Wilson, May 7, 1863. 
Quartermaster-Sergeant Bishop Aldrich, Oct. 31, 1863. 


NINTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


First Lieutenant Wm. H. Jordan, to be Captain, Dec. 31, 1862. 

First Lieutenant John D. Davin, to be Captain, March 9, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Chas. 0. Wood, to be Captain, May 30, 1863. 

First Lieutenant David W. Biddle, to be Captain, July 25, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Frederick Mears, to be Captain, Aug. 27, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Edwin Pollock, to be First Lieutenant, Dec. 31, 1862. 
Second Lieutenant Samuel Munson, to be First Lieutenant, Dec. 31, 1862. 
Second Lieutenant Samuel G. Penney, to be First Lieutenant, Dec. 31, 1862, 
Second Lieutenant Edward D. White, to be First Lieutenant, March 9, 1863 
Second Lieutenant John E. Yard, to be First Lieutenant, May 30, 1868. 
Second Lieutenant George W. Walker, to be First Lieutenant, July 25, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant John H. Boyce, to be First Lieutenant, Aug. 27, 1863. 


To be Second Lieutenants. 


Sergeant John H. Boyce, 11th Infantry, April 22, 1863. 
Ordnance-Sergeant Timothy Connelly, June 1, 1863. 
Hospital Steward Michael J. Fitzgerald, June 1, 1863. 
Private C. Lamson Smith, 5th Artillery, June 11, 1863. 
Private John H. Harpie, Sept. 28, 1863. 


TENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


First Lieutenant Edward G. Bush, to be Captain, March 13, 1863. 

First Lieutenant William G. Jones, to be Captain, June 2, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Robert H. Hall, to be Captain, Aug. 31, 1863. 

First Lieutenant George W. Vanderbilt, to be Captain, Sept. 19, 1863. 

First Lieutenant George 8. Lauman, to be Captain, Nov. 4, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant William I. Fisher, to be First: Lieutenant, March 4, 1863. 
(Since dead.) 

Second Lieutenant William L. Kellogg, to be First Lieutenant, March 13, 
1863. 

Second Lieutenant Edwin E. Sellers, to be First Lieutenant, June 1, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Claude S. Robertson, to be First Lieutenant, June 12, 
1863. 

Second Lieutenant Uniacke C. Mackay, to be First Lieutenant, July 2, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Jesse A. P. Hampson, to be First Lieutenant, Aug. 31, 
1863. 

Second Lieutenant George Hamilton, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 19, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Richard Skinner, to be First Lieutenant, Nov. 4, 1863. 





To be Second Lieutenants. 


First Sergeant Adolph Luning, Co. C, June 1, 1863. 

Cadet James R. Reid, June 11, 1863. 

First Sergeant John L. Smyth, Co. K, Aug. 10, 1863. 
Sergeant John P. Macey, general service, Aug. 10, 1863. 
Quartermaster-Sergeant Theodore Schwau, October 31, 18638. 
Sergeant-Major William Stanley, Oct. 31, 1863. 
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ELEVENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Major John T. Sprague, 1st Infantry, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, March 13, 
1863. 

Captain Daniel Huston, Jr., 1st Infantry, to be Major, Aug. 1, 1868. 

Captain Thomas H. Neill, 5th Infantry, to be Major, Aug. 26, 1863. 

First Lieutenant John C. Bates, to be Captain, May 1, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Guido N. Lieber, to be Captain, July 2, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Edward S. Huntington, to be First Lieutenant, May 1, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Francis A. Field, to be First Lieutenant, June 20, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Edward A. Guthrie, to be First Lieutenant, July 2, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Abram A. Harbach, to be First Lieutenant, July 2, 1863. 
(Killed in battle.) 

Second Lieutenant Richard Robbins, to be First Lieutenant, July 25, 1863. 
(Died of wounds.) 

Second Lieutenant Wright Staples, to be First Lieutenant, Nov. 4, 1863. 


To be Second Lieutenant. 
Corporal Richard Robbins, Co. D, 1st Battalion, June 27, 1863. 


TWELFTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Major Christopher C. Augur, 13th Infantry, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, July 
1, 1863. 

Captain Dickinson Woodruff, 9th Infantry, to be Major, May 30, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Walter S. Franklin, to be Captain, Feb. 6, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Henry C. Morgan, to be Captain, June 16, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Benjamin R. Perkins, to be Captain, July 17, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Henry E. Smith, to be Captain, Sept. 9, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant-Thomas D. Urmston, to be First Lieutenant, Feb. 6, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Richard H. Pond, to be First Lieutenant, Feb. 7, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant George Lamonion, to be First Lieutenant, Feb. 17, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant August Teieman, to be First Lieutenant, April 10, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Madison Earle, to be First Lieutenant, April 27, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Emerson H. Liscum, to be First Lieutenant, May 4, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Silas A. Miller, to be First Lieutenant, June 3, 1863. 
(Since dead. ) : 

Second Lieutenant W. W. Pattison, to be First Lieutenant, July 2, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Jean P. Wagner, to be First Lieutenant, July 17, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant James Jackson, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 9, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Thomas Alston, to be First Lieutenant, Oct. 28, 1863. 


To be Second Lieutenants. 


First Sergeant James Jackson, Co. C, 2d Battalion, April 22, 1863. 
First Sergeant Thomas L. Alston, Co. C, 2d Battalion, June 1, 1863. 
First Sergeant Anton Meyer, Co. E, 14th Infantry, Aug. 10, 1863. 
Sergeant James E. Putnam, Co. F, 2d Battalion, Aug. 10, 1863. 
Corporal James H. May, Co. A, 11th Infantry, Aug. 10, 1863. 

First Sergeant August Eggenmeyer, Co. H, 2d Battalion, Oct. 31, 1863. 
First Sergeant Jacob L. Stough, Co. D, 1st Battalion, Oct. 31, 1863. 


THIRTEENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


ae John P. Sanderson, 15th Infantry, to be Colonel, July 4, 
Captain Henry R. Selden, 5th Infantry, to be Major, July 1, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Joseph L. Horr, to be First Lieutenant, May 20, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Henry L. Bedk, to be First Lieutenant, June 28, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Stevens T. Norvell, to be First Lieutenant, July 12, 1868. 


To be Second Lieutenants. 


Sergeant Charles S. Newlin, April 22, 1863. 

Quartermaster-Sergeant John A. Gates, 1st Battalion, April 22, 1863. 
First Sergeant Roman B. Humphrey, Co. A, 1st Battalion, June 1, 1863. 
Sergeant Robert Nelson, Co. B, 1st Battalion, Aug. 10, 1863. 

Sergeant James W. Paschal, Aug. 10, 1863. 
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First Sergeant Wm. H. Keeling, Co. H, 1st Battalion, Oct. 31, 1863. 
Sergeant-Major Richard Roman, Ist Battalion, Oct. 31, 1863. 


FOURTEENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Major John H. King, 16th Infantry, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, June 1, 1863. 
Captain Lewis C. Hunt, 4th Infantry, to be Major, June 8, 1863. 

Captain Levi C. Bootes, 6th Infantry, to be Major, Oct. 20, 1863. 

First Lieutenant James F. Millar, to be Captain, Sept. 17, 1863. 

First Lieutenant John McClintock, to be Captain, April 30, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Philip Schuyler, Jr., to be Captain, July 11, 1868. 

First Lieutenant David Krause, to be Captain, July 13, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Alonzo J. Bellows, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 17, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Frank W. Perry, to be First Lieutenant, Feb. 7, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant George L. Choisy, to be First Lieutenant, April 30, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Patrick H. Moroney, to be First Lieutenant, July 11, 


1863. 


Second Lieutenant Thomas 8S. Doebler, to be First Lieutenant, July 31, 1868. 


FIFTEENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 
Major Samuel K. Dawson, 19th Infantry, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, July 4, 


1863. 


Captain Albert Tracy, 16th Infantry, to be Major, June 1, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Edward W. Smith, to be Captain, Feb. 17, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Samuel R. Honey, to be First Lieutenant, Feb. 17, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Wm. H. Heilman, to be First Lieutenant, Oct. 3, 1863. 


To be Second Lieutenants. 


Sergeant Theodore Kendall, of the U.S. Engineers, May 13, 1863. 
First Sergeant Samuel Burness, of Co. B, 2d Battalion, June 2, 1863. 
First Sergeant John Williams, Co. C, 1st Battalion, June 1, 1863. 
Sergeant Alfred Hedberg, July 21, 1863. 

First Sergeant James P. Brown, Co. E, 1st Battalion, Aug. 10, 1863. 
Sergeant-Major Orson C. Knapp, 2d Battalion, August 10, 1868. 


SIXTEENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Captain Louis H. Marshall, 10th Infantry, to be Major, Nov. 4, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Wm. J. Stewart, to be Captain, May 5, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Louis M. Hosea, to be Captain, Oct. 19, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Samuel E. St. Onge, to be First Lieutenant, Nov. 9, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Patrick W. Houlihan, to be First Lieutenant, Dec. 23, 


1862. 


Second Lieutenant Charles A. M. Estes, to be First Lieutenant, Jan. 13, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Wm. G. Wedemeyer, to be First Lieutenant, Feb. 14, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Wm. Mills, to be First Lieutenant, Feb. 19, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant F. H. Torbett, to be First Lieutenant, May 5, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant J. H. Hearn, to be First Lieutenant, Aug. 31, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant John K. Shiffler, to be First Lieutenant, Oct. 19, 18638. 
Second Lieutenant M. Mahan, to be First Lieutenant, Oct. 21, 1863. 


To be Second Lieutenants. 


Sergeant-Major John K. Shiffler, 1st Battalion, June 1, 1863. 

First Sergeant Martin Mahan, Co. D, 2d Battalion, June 1, 1863. 

Sergean’ ohn F. Mackey, June 1, 1863. 

Sergeant-Major Walter Clifford, 1st Battalion, Aug. 10, 1863. 

First Sergeant Peter J. Coenzler, Co. B, 2d Battalion, Aug. 10, 1863. 

First Sergeant Charles W. Hotsenpiller, Co. A, 2d Battalion, Aug. 10, 1863. 


SEVENTEENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Major G. Sykes, 14th Infantry, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, Oct. 20, 1863. 
Captain T. G. Pitcher, 8th Infantry, to be Major, Oct. 16, 1863. 

First Lieutenant J. D. Carney, to be Captain, May 1, 1863. 

First Lieutenant T. H. Carpenter, to be Captain, May 4, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Edward Collins, to be Captain, May 5, 1863. 
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Second Lieutenant E. S. Abbott, to be First Lieutenant, April 27, 1863. 
(Since dead.) 

Second Lieutenant James H. Bradford, to be First Lieutenant, May 1, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant James J. Emerson, to be First Lieutenant, May 4, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant George Lancaster, to be First Lieutenant, May 14, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Frank E. Stimpson, to be First Lieutenant, May 25, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Richard W. Hargrave, to be First Lieutenant, July 2, 
1863. 

Second Lieutenant Wm. Ewing, to be First Lieutenant, July 2, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant John W. Carter, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 23, 1863. 


To be Second Lieutenants. 


First Sergeant Frank E. Stimpson, Co. B, 2d Battalion, March 27, 1863. 

Sergeant Richard W. Hargrave, Co. A, 2d Battalion, April 22,1863. 

Quartermaster-Sergeant Wm. Ewing, 2d Battalion, May 12, 1863. 

Quartermaster-Sergeant John W. Carter, 1st Battalion, Aug. 10, 1863. 

J. Carbery Lay, of District of Columbia, Oct. 30, 1863. 

First Sergeant John T. Dowling, Co. E, lst Battalion, 138th Infantry, Oct. 
81, 1863. 

First Sergeant James A. Hopkins, Co. F, 1st Battalion, 13th Infantry, Oct. 
31, 1863. 

Sergeant Henry F. Rice, Co. F, 2d Battalion, Oct. 31, 1863. 


EIGHTEENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


First Lieutenant Anson Mills, to be Captain, April 27, 1863. 
First Lieutenant Andrew 8S. Burt, to be Captain; May 30, 1863 
First Lieutenant Morgan L. Ogden, to be Captain, Aug. 12, 1863. 
First Lieutenant Thomas T. Brand, to be Captain, Sept. 11, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant John T. Adair, to be First Lieutenant, Mareh 22, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Henry G. Litchfield, to be First Lieutenant, April 27, 
1863. 
Second Lieutenant Alfred Townsend, to be First Lieutenant, May 30, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Wilbur F. Arnold, to be First Lieutenant, June 30, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Reuben F. Little, to be First Lieutenant, Aug. 12, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant John S. Lind, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 11, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant E. N. Wilcox, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 20, 1863. 
na Lieutenant Samuel C. Williamson, to be First Lieutenant, Oct. 10, 
63. 


NINETEENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 

oe De Lancy Jones, 11th Infantry, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, Aug. 1, 
1863. 

Captain Joseph H. Potter, 7th Infantry, to be Major, July 4, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Thos. Cummings, to be Captain, Feb. 9, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Robert W. Barnard, to be Captain, July 16, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Alfred Curtis, to be First Lieutenant, Feb. 9, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Charles F. Miller, to be First Lieutenant, July 16, 1863 
(Since dead. 
wa Lieutenant George W. Johnson, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 20, 

3. 

Second Lieutenant Arthur B. Carpenter, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 22, 


1863. 
Nominations for Promotion in Volunteer Service. 
The President has sent to the Senate the following list of nominations for 
promotion and appointment in the Volunteer Army of the United States :— 


Captain Quincey A. Gillmore, of the Corps of Engineers, to be a Brigadier- 
General, April 11, 1862, for distinguished skill, ability, and gallantry displayed 
in the reduction of Fort Pulaski, Savannah harbor, Georgia. 


TO BE MAJOR-GENERALS, 


Brigadier-General John Newton, U.S. Volunteers, March 30, 1868. 
Von. I.—14 
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Brigadier-General Gouverneur K. Warren, U.S. Volunteers, May 8, 1868. 
Brigadier-General Andrew A. Humphreys, U. 8. Volunteers, July 3, 1863. 


TO BE BRIGADIER-GENERALS. 


Colonel Joseph D. Carr, 2d New York Volunteers, September 7, 1862. 

Henry H. Sibley, of Minnesota, September 29, 1862. 

Joseph J. Bartlett, of New York, October 4, 1862. 

Colonel Joshua T. Owen, 69th Pennsylvania Volunteers, Nov. 29, 1862. 

Colonel Patrick E. Connor, 8d California Volunteers, March 30, 1863. 

Captain John P. Hawkins, Commissary of Subsistence, U.S. A., April 30, 
1868, to command colored troops. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Gabriel R. Paul, 6th Infantry, April 18, 1863. 

Colonel Edward A. Wild, 35th Massachusetts Volunteers, April 24, 1863, to 
command colored troops. , 

Colonel Edward Ferrero, formerly 51st New York Volunteers, May 6, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Adelbert Ames, 5th Regiment Artillery, May 20, 1863. 

Colonel William Birney, 2d U.S. colored troops, May 22, 1863, to command 
colored troops. 

’ Colonel Daniel H. Rucker, Additional Aide-de-Camp, May 23, 1863. 

Colonel Robert Allen, Additional Aide-de-Camp, May 23, 1863. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Rufus Ingalls, Additional Aide-de-Camp, May 28, 1863. 

Captain Gustavus A. De Russy, 4th Artillery, May 23, 1863. 

Colonel Alexander Shaler, 65th New York Volunteers, May 26, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Edmund Kirby, 1st Artillery, May 28, 1863. (Since dead.) 

Colonel Benjamin H. Grierson, 6th Illinois Cavalry, June 3, 1863. : 

Captain Stephen H. Weed, 5th Artillery, June 6, 1863. (Since dead.) 

Colonel Robert S. Foster, 13th Indiana Volunteers, June 12, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Judson Kilpatrick, 1st Artillery, June 13, 1863. 

Captain Alexander 8. Webb, 11th Infantry, June 23, 1863. 

Colonel Alfred N. Duffie, 1st Rhode Island Cavalry, June 238, 1863. 

Colonel Walter C. Whitaker, 6th Kentucky Volunteers, June 25, 1863. 

Colonel Edward P. Chapin, 16th New York Volunteers, June 27, 1863. (Since 
dead. 

Captain Wesley Merritt, 2d Cavalry, June 29, 1863. 

First Lieutenant George A. Custer, 5th Cavalry, June 29, 1863. 

Captain E. J. Farnsworth, 8th New York Cavalry, June 29, 1863. (Since 

































dead. ) 

Colonel Strong Vincent, 83d Pennsylvania Volunteers, July 8, 1863. (Since 
dead. ) 

Lieutenant-Colonel William D. Whipple, Additional Aide-de-Camp, July 17, 
1863. 





Colonel John C. Starkweather, Ist Wisconsin Volunteers, July 17, 1868. 
Captain Kenner Garrard, 5th Cavalry, July 23, 1863. 
Captain Charles A. Woods, 9th Infantry, August 4, 1863. 
Colonel John B. Sanborn, 4th Minnesota Volunteers, August 4, 1863. 
Colonel Giles Smith, 8th Massachusetts Volunteers, August 4, 1863. 
Colonel Samuel A. Rice, 33d Iowa Volunteers, August 4, 1863. 
Colonel Jasper A. Maltby, 45th Illinois Volunteers, August 4, 1863. 
Captain Alexander Chambers, 18th Infantry, August 11, 1863. 
Colonel Thomas K. Smith, 44th Ohio Volunteers, August 11, 1863. 
Colonel Walter Q. Gresham, 53d Indiana Volunteers, August 11, 1863. 
Colonel Manning M. Force, 20th Ohio Volunteers, August 11, 1863. 
Colonel Robert A. Cameron, 34th Indiana Volunteers, August 11, 1863. 
Colonel John M. Corse, 6th Iowa Volunteers, August 11, 1863. 
Major J. A. Rawlins, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, August 11, 
1863. 
Captain A. C. Gillem, Assistant Quartermaster U.S. A., August 17, 1863. 
Colonel James C. Rice, 44th New York Volunteers, August 17, 1863. 
Colonel John W. Turner, Additional Aide-de-Camp, September 7, 1863. 
Colonel Henry L. Eustis, 10th Massachusetts Volunteers, September 12, 1863. 
Colonel Henry E. Davies, 2d New York Cavalry, September 16, 1863. 
Andrew J. Hamilton, of Texas, September 18, 1863. 
Colonel Henry W. Birge, 18th Connecticut Volunteers, September 19, 1863. 
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Captain William P. Sanders, 6th Cavalry, October 18, 1863. (Since dead.) 

Colonel Stephen Miller, 7th Minnesota Volunteers, October 26, 1863. 

Colonel James H. Ledlie, 3d New York Artillery, October 27, 1863. 

Colonel Isaac F. Shepard, 3d Massachusetts Volunteers, October 27, 1863, to 
command colored troops. ; 

First Lieutenant James H. Wilson, Corps of Engineers, August 30, 1863. 

Colonel William A. Pyle, 33d Massachusetts Volunteers, December 26, 1863, 
to command colored troops. 

Colonel A. L. Chetlain, 12th Illinois, December 18, 1863, to command colored 
troops. 


NOMINATIONS FOR SPECIAL GALLANTRY. 
TO BE BRIGADIER-GENERALS. 


Colonel C. G. Harker, 65th Ohio Volunteers, September 20, 1863. 

Colonel John F. Miller, 29th Indiana Volunteers, January 5, 1864. 
Colonel C. C. Andrews, 8d Minnesota Volunteers, January 5, 1864. 
Colonel Guitar Kaemmerling, 9th Ohio Volunteers, January 5, 1864. 
Colonel John W. Fuller, 27th Ohio Volunteers, January 5, 1864. 

Colonel Regis de Trobriand, 55th New York Volunteers, January 5, 1864. 


TO BE AIDES-DE-CAMP, WITH THE RANK OF MAJOR. 


First Lieutenant Lot 8. Willard, 11th Illinois Cavalry, April 18, 1863, for 
Major-General McPherson. 

Captain H. E. Tremaine, 28d New York, April 25, 1863, for Major-General 
Sickles. 

Charles A. Whittier, Massachusetts, April 25, 1863, for Major-General Sedg- 
wick. 

Charles H. Howard, Maine, April 25, 1863, for Major-General Howard. 

First Lieutenant Eugene W. Guindon, 2d New Jersey, May 7, 1863, for Major- 
General Slocum. 

John F. Anderson, Massachusetts, June 3, 1863, for Major-General Forest. 

First Lieutenant William G. Mitchell, 49th Pennsylvania, June 25, 1863, for 
Major-General Hancock. 

Captain James C. McCoy, Aide-de-Camp, July 3, 1863, for Major-General 
Sherman. 

Captain Thomas B. Brooks, New York Volunteer Engineers, August 17, 1863, 
for Major-General Gillmore. 

Captain Granville E. Johnson, Aide-de-Camp, August 14, 1863, for Major- 
General Heintzelman. 

Captain Samuel 8. Seward, Additional Aide-de-Camp, August 28, 1863, for 
Major-General Ord. 

First Lieutenant Thomas G. Beaham, 2d Iowa Cavalry, November 6, 1863, 
for Major-General Granger. 

Peter Haggerty, Massachusetts, November 9, 1863, for Major-General Butler. 


TO BE AIDES-DE-CAMP, WITH THE RANK OF CAPTAIN. 


Alfred F. Puffer, New York, October 1, 18638, for Major-General Butler. 

First Lieutenant David H. Gile, 4th Illinois Cavalry, April 18, 1863, for Major- 
General McPherson. 

First Lieutenant George H. Steele, 41st Illinois, April 18, 1863, for Major- 
General McPherson. 

Lieutenant Addison G. Mason, 5th Pennsylvania, April 25, 1863, for Major- 
General Meade. 

Captain Richard F. Halsted, 42d New York, April 25, 1868, for Major-Gene- 
ral Sedgwick. 

First Lieutenant Harry M. Stinson, of ——, April 25, 1863, for Major-Gene- 
ral Howard. 

First Lieutenant William W. Moseley, 149th New York, May 7, 18638, for 
Major-General Slocum. 

Second Lieutenant W. G. Tracy, 122d New York, May 7, 1863, for Major- 
General Slocum. 


First Lieutenant Eugene B. Beaumont, 4th U.S. Cavalry, May 13, 1868, for 
Major-General Sedgwick. 
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Second Lieutenant George Meade, 6th Pennsylvania Cavalry, May 22, 1863, 
for Major-General Meade. 

Alexander Moore, New York, May 30, 1863, for Major-General Sickles. 

J. Schuyler Crosby, New York, June 3, 1863, for Major-General Banks. 

Captain George E. Gourand, 8d New York Cavalry, June 8, 1868, for Major- 
General Foster. 

First Lieutenant Isaac B. Parker, 49th Pennsylvania, June 25, 1863, for 
Major-General Hancock. 

First Lieutenant William D. W. Miller, 66th New York, June 25, 1863, for 
Major-General Hancock. 

First Lieutenant Henry M. Bragg, 130th New York, August 17, 1863, for 
Major-General Gillmore. 

Captain Charles P. Horton, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, Au- 
gust 24, 1863, for Major-General Heintzelman. 

First Lieutenant Hugh G. Brown, 15th Iowa, August 28, 1863, for Major- 
General Ord. 

Alexander B. Sharpe, Pennsylvania, August 28, 1863, for Major-General 
Ord. 

First Lieutenant Joseph C. Audentied, 6th U.S. Cavalry, October 28, 1863, 
for Major-General Sherman. 

William L. Avery, Ohio, November 6, 1863, for Major-General Granger. 

Captain Jeremiah G. Taylor, 71st Ohio, November 6, 1863, for Major-General 
Granger. 

First Lieutenant David K. Cross, 5th New Hampshire, November 6, 1863, for 
Major-General Howard. 

Charles G. Hutton, New York, October 30, 1863, for Major-General Burnside. 

Haswell C. Clarke, Massachusetts, November 9, 1863, for Major-General 
Butler. 

First Lieutenant James H. Wright, 52d Indiana, November 17, 1863, for 
Major-General Hurlbut. 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 
TO BE ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERALS, WITH RANK OF MAJOR. 


Frank J. White, New York, March 15, 1863. 
Harvey Baldwin, Jr., of New York, March 24, 1863. 
Captain John Hancock, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, March 2, 
1863. 
First Lieutenant William Russell, Jr., 18th New York Volunteers, April 15, 
1863. 
First Lieutenant William D. Green, 10th Illinois Volunteers, April 21, 1863. 
Captain Robert R. Townes, Assistant Adjutant-General Volunteers, April 28, 
1863. 
Major Charles Hamlin, 1st Maine Artillery, April 27, 1863. 
Lucius V. Beirce, of Ohio, May 5, 1863. 
Captain John Levering, Assistant Quartermaster of Volunteers, May 7, 1863. 
Lieutenant James O. Pierce, 29th Wisconsin Volunteers, May 8, 1863. 
Captain William H. Sinclair, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, May 
8, 1863. 
Captain William H. Morgan, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, May 
8, 1863. 
P Captain James A. Lowrie, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, May 13, 
1863. 
Alexander S. Diven, of New York, May 14, 1863. 
Captain John O. Cravens, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, May 15, 
1863. 
Captain Thomas J. Anderson, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers 
May 25, 1868. 
William L. Marshall, of Maryland, May 27, 1863. 
Charles A. Dana, of New York, June 1, 1863. 
George L. Stearns, of Massachusetts, June 13, 1863. 
First Lieutenant Carrington H. Raymond, 7th New Jersey Volunteers, June 
28, 1863. 
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Captain Roswell M. Sawyer, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, July 
4, 1868. 


Captain Charles W. Foster, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, August 
24, 1863. 

Captain Wickham Hoffman, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, Au- 
gust 26, 1863. 

Captain Jacob R. Muhlman, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, Sep- 
tember 4, 1863. 

Captain Gales P. Thurston, lst Ohio Volunteers, September 4, 1863. 

Captain Fitzhugh Birney, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, Septem- 
ber 15, 1863. 

Captain William H. Clarke, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, Sep- 
tember 15, 1863. 

Captain Edward C. Baird, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, Sep- 
tember 18, 1863. 

Joseph M. Bell, of Massachusetts, November 7, 1863. 

Captain Robert S. Davis, Aide-de-Camp, November 9, 1863. 


TO BE ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERALS, WITH THB RANK OF CAPTAIN. 


Thomas C. Mentyard, of Illinois, March 30, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Henry F. Brown, 3d U.S. Artillery, April 3, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Henry Stone, 1st Wisconsin Volunteers, April 4, 1863. 
Samuel B. Ferguson, Indiana, April 17, 1863. 

Captain Gordon Lofland, 30th Ohio Volunteers, April 23, 1863. 

John Crowell, Jr., Ohio, May 1, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Frederick Whitehead, 7th Missouri Volunteers, May 1, 1863. 
First Lieutenant Cyrus E. Dickey, 11th Illinois Volunteers, May 1, 1863. 
First Lieutenant C. Canle, Jr., 11th Iowa Volunteers, May 1, 1863. 
Captain Joseph H. Linsey, 11th Indiana Volunteers, May 5, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Buford Wilson, 120th Illinois Volunteers, May 5, 1863. 
Captain Channing Clapp, 1st Massachusetts Cavalry, May 8, 1863. 
Lieutenant George P. Corts, 63d Pennsylvania Volunteers, May 3, 1863. 
Freeman Norvell, Michigan, May 8, 1868. 

Captain John F. S. Gray, 20th New York Volunteers, May 13, 1863. 

First Lieutenant John Hough, 27th Illinois Volunteers, May 15, 1863. 
First Lieutenant Charles A. Leonard, 6th New York Artillery, May 15, 1863. 
Private Clement G. Laurant, 4th U. S. Cavalry, May 15, 1863. 

Captain Charles H. Banes, 72d Pennsylvania Volunteers, May 15, 1863. 
Lieutenant Joseph F. Bennett, 1st California Volunteers, May 15, 1863. 
Lieutenant William H. C. Clapp, 42d Ohio Volunteers, May 15, 1863. 
Lieutenant Charles H. Whittlesey, 1st Connecticut Artillery, May 15, 1863. 
First Lieutenant Chas. H. Hurd, 32d Massachusetts Volunteers, May 22, 1863. 
Captain Wilberforce Nevin, 79th Pennsylvania Volunteers, May 22, 1863. 
Lieutenant John Williams, 11th Kansas Volunteers, May 22, 1863. 
Lieutenant Henry C. Tinney, 40th Indiana Volunteers, May 22, 1863. 
Lieutenant Samuel E. Pittman, 1st Michigan Volunteers, May 22, 1863. 
Captain Oscar O. Miller, 19th Ohio Volunteers, May 22, 1863. 

Captain Louis Seibert, 1st New York Rifles, May 22, 1863. 

Lieutenant William S. Whitten, lst Nebraska Volunteers, May 25, 1863. 
Ely S. Parker, New York, May 25, 1863. 

Lieutenant Hudson Burr, 94th Illinois Volunteers, May 25, 1863. 
Lieutenant Charles E. Pease, , May 25, 1863. 

Captain J. H. Pell, 1st Minnesota Volunteers, May 25, 1863. 

Captain Augustus C. Paul, 28d Kentucky Volunteers, June 1, 1863. 

First Lieutenant James T. Wilson, 8d Ohio Volunteers, June 1, 1863. 

First Lieutenant S. L. McHenry, 85th Pennsylvania Volunteers, June 1, 1863. 
William Goodloe, Kentucky, June 1, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Lewis H. Everts, 52d Illinois Volunteers, June 1, 1863. 
Thomas Thompson, Rhode Island, June 2, 1863. 
Arnold H. Rank, Massachusetts, June 3, 1863. 
Samuel Wright, Pennsylvania, June 4, 1863. 
Private Thomas H. Bradley, Co. F, 2d Missouri Cavalry, June 6, 1863. 
Robert Le Roy, New York, June 8, 1863. 
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Lieutenant William R. Howe, 14th Pennsylvania Cavalry, June 12, 1863. 
Lieutenant Oscar P. Hervey, 21st Indiana Artillery, June 12, 1863. 
Charles A. Booth, New York, June 20, 1863. 
Lieutenant Archis C, Fisk, 28d Ohio Volunteers, June 23, 1863 
Lieutenant John C. Douglas, 28th Ohio Volunteers, June 23, 1863. 
Private John H. Munroe, Co. H, 11th Iowa Volunteers, June 13, 1868. 
Lieutenant William Ruger, 13th Wisconsin Volunteers, June 23, 1863. 
Lieutenant John M. Brown, 20th Maine Volunteers, June 23, 1863. 
Lieutenant Stephen R. Reynolds, 99th New York Volunteers, June 23, 1863. 
Captain William Pratt, 24th Massachusetts Volunteers, June 26, 1863. 
Lieutenant Edward T. Parkinson, 17th Maine Volunteers, July 7, 1863. 
George H. Franklin, Pennsylvania, July 10, 1863. 
Captain Micajah G. Lewis, 8d Connecticut Volunteers, July 21, 1863. 
Lieutenant Joel E. Hoffman, 5th Kentucky Cavalry, July 21, 1863. 
Lieutenant Samuel L. Woodward, 6th Illinois Cavalry, July 23, 1868. 
William W. Harral, Connecticut, July 21, 1863. 
First Lieutenant Joseph H. Metcalf, 14th Maine Volunteers, Sept. 4, 1863. 
Captain Septimus Carncross, Aide-de-Camp, September 4, 1863. 
Lieutenant Henry L. Johnson, 5th Connecticut Volunteers, Sept. 4, 1863. 
Lieutenant Charles T. Greene, , September 4, 1863. 
Captain L. G. Estes, lst Maine Cavalry, September 4, 1863. 
Jacob L. Green, Michigan, September 4, 1863. 
‘ First Lieutenant R. P. Crawford, 57th Pennsylvania Volunteers, September 
, 1868. 
James H. Steger, Maine, September 4, 1863. 
First Lieutenant Albert Woodbury, 2d Battery Minnesota Volunteers, Sep- 
tember 4, 1863. 
First Lieutenant Andrew J. Davis, 17th Ohio Volunteers, September 4, 1863. 
Sergeant Samuel L. Taggart, Co. K, 3d Iowa Volunteers, September 4, 1863. 
Lieutenant Robert 8S. Seabury, 71st Pennsylvania Volunteers, Sept. 12, 1863. 
First Lieutenant Will Rumsey, 1st New York Artillery, September 12, 1863. 
Robert Moran, Tennessee, September 14, 1863. 
Charles A. Gould, Massachusetts, September 14, 1863. 
First Lieutenant A. F. Rockwell, New York Chasseurs, September 15, 1863. 
Captain Phineas A. Davis, 7th Massachusetts Battery, September 16, 1868. 
William H. Weigel, Maryland, September 17, 1863. 
Lieutenant Henry C. Whippel, 2d Michigan Cavalry, September 19, 1863. 
Rowland Cox, 14th Pennsylvania Volunteers, September 19, 1863. 
Samuel R. Beardsley, 24th New York Volunteers, September 28, 1863. 
Captain Charles H. Kibler, 76th Ohio Volunteers, September 28, 1863. 
First Lieutenant James Walker, 20th Connecticut Volunteers, Sept. 29, 1868. 
Edward Robinson, Jr., New York, September 30, 1863. 
Private George K. Lect, Chicago Mercantile Battery, October 8, 1863. 
Captain Henry P. Cooke, 2d New Jersey, October 7, 1863. 
First Lieutenant J. Warren Miller, 45th Illinois, October 9, 1868. 
William A. La Motte, Delaware, November 9, 1863. 
Lieutenant Frederick L. Tremain, 8th New York Artillery, Nov. 11, 1863. 
First Lieutenant Horace H. Thomas, 8th East Tennessee, November 2, 1863. 
Lieutenant George V. Massey, 1st Delaware Cavalry, November 13, 1863. 
Lieutenant J. W. Barnes, 118th Illinois, November 25, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Robert H. Ramsay, 45th Pennsylvania Militia, Dec. 5, 1863. 
Lieutenant John 8. Butler, Adjutant 13th Kentucky, December 5, 1863. 





JUDGE-ADVOCATE’S DEPARTMENT. 
TO BE JUDGE-ADVOCATES, WITH THE RANK OF MAJOR. 


Captain John Mendenhall, 4th U.S. Artillery, March 17, 18638, for the Fourth 


Army Corps. 
Captain Joseph L. Stackpole, Commissary of Subsistence of Volunteers, 


July 11, 1863, for the Army in North Carolina. 
Henry L. Burnett, Ohio, August 10, 1863, for Army in the Department o 


the Ohio 
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Captain Edward R. Platt, 2d Regiment U.S. Artillery, November 2, 1863, 
for the Army of the Potomac. 

Captain Addison A. Hosmer, 1st Massachusetts Heavy Artillery, November 
24, 1863, for the Eleventh Army Corps. 

John A, Bingham, Ohio, for the Department of the Susquehanna. 


TO BE SURGEONS. 


Thomas F. Parley, of Florida, October 23, 1861. 
Benjamin B. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, March 26, 1863. 
Henry Janes, of Vermont, March 26, 1863. 

Bernard J. Vanderkief, of New York, March 26, 1863. 
Edward B. Dalton, of New York, March 26, 1863. 
William 8. Thompson, of Pennsylvania, March 26, 1863. 
John W. Eoye, of Massachusetts, March 26, 1863. 
Samuel D. Turney, of Ohio, March 26, 1863. 

George L. Sutton, of New York, April 13, 1863. 

Andrew F. Sheldon, of New York, April 13, 1863. 

Peter H. Cleary, of New York, April 13, 1863. 

Robert R. Taylor, of Iowa, April 13, 1863. 

Caleb W. Hornor, of Pennsylvania, April 13, 1863. 
Edward J. Whitney, of New York, April 13, 1863. 

8. D. Carpenter, of New York, April 18, 1863. 

Robert 8. Kenderdine, of Pennsylvania, April 13, 1863. 
John E. McDonald, of New York, April 13, 1863. 

Cyrus N. Chamberlain, of Massachusetts, April 13, 1863. 
William A. Conover, of New Jersey, May 8, 1863. 
Frederick A. Keffer, of Pennsylvania, May 3, 1863. 
Lewis D. Harlow, of Pennsylvania, May 8, 1863. 
Elmore Y. Chase, of Ohio, May. 27, 1863. 

Conrad C. Dumreicher, of Illinois, May 27, 1863. 

David B. Sturgeon, of Pennsylvania, May 17, 1868. 
Henry B. Schlofilin, of the District of Columbia, May 27, 1863. 
James W. Pettinos, of Pennsylvania, May 27, 1863. 
John Bradley, of Pennsylvania, June 13, 1863. 
Alexander M. Speer, of Pennsylvania, June 13, 1863. 
Robert Reyburn, of Pennsylvania, June 13, 1863. 

8. E. Fuller, of Connecticut, June 13, 1863. 

George F. French, of New Hampshire, June 13, 1863. 
Patrick A. O’Connell, of Massachusetts, June 13, 1863. 
John W. Dawton, of Massachusetts, June 29, 1863. 
Lieutenant John W. Mintzer, of Pennsylvania, June 29, 1863. 
Joseph B. Morrison, of Pennsylvania, June 29, 1863. 
Abraham M. Wilder, of Massachusetts, June 29, 1863, 
Philip Harvey, of Iowa, June 29, 1863. 

James B. Bellangee, of New Jersey, June 29, 1863, 
John L. Teed, of Illinois, June 29, 1863. 

Louis W. Read, of Pennsylvania, June 23, 1863. 

Jacob J. De Lamater, of Pennsylvania, July 9, 1863. 
Adam C. Swartzwelder, of Ohio, July 9, 1863. 

William Thelkeld, of Kentucky, July 9, 1863. 

Frank Meacham, of Massachusetts, July 9, 1863, 
George W. Hogeboom, of Kansas, July 9, 1863. 

John H. Bayne, of Maryland, July 28, 1863. 

Charles E. Swasey, of New Hampshire, August 15, 1863, 
Lewis J. Rice, of Pennsylvania, August 15, 1863. 
James H. Peabody, of the District of Columbia, August 15, 1863. 
William R. De Witt, of Pennsylvania, August 15, 1863. 
Henry W. Ducachet, of Pennsylvania, August 15, 1863. 
William Watson, of Iowa, September 2, 1863. 

Richard D. Lynde, of New York, September 2, 1868. 
William Grinstead, of Missouri, September 2, 1863. 
James H. Curry, of Maryland, September '2, 1863. 
Nathan P. Rice, of New York, September 2, 1868. 
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Silas A. Holman, of Massachusetts, September 9, 1868. 
Charles 8. Wood, of New York, September 9, 1868. 
Samuel Kneeland, of Massachusetts, September 9, 1868. 
Michael K. Hogan, of New York, September 9, 1868. 
Enoch Pearce, of Ohio, September 9, 1863. 

Abel C. Benedict, of Connecticut, September 16, 1863. 
Edward F. Bates, of Michigan, October 8, 1863. 

John Trenor, Jr., of New York, October 18, 1868. 

Jabez Perkius, of Michigan, October 27, 1863. 

Francis Greene, of New York, November 10, 1863. 
Frederick Lloyd, of Iowa, November 14, 1863. 

Robert Fletcher, of Ohio, November 20, 1863. 

Augustus C. Van Duyn, of New York, December 4, 1868. 
Lincoln R. Stobe, of Massachusetts, December 8, 1868. 
William C. Bennett, of Connecticut, December 4, 1868. 
Edward P. Morong, of Maryland, December 4, 1868. 
Otis M. Humphrey, of Massachusetts, December 4, 1863. 
James H. Thompson, of Maine, December 4, 1863. 


TO BE ASSISTANT SI 'RGEONS. 


Henry T. Legler, of New York, March 27, 1863. 
William Carroll, of Pennsylvania, May 14, 1863. 
William 0. McDonald, of New York, May [4, 18638. 
William A. Banks, of Maine, May 14, 186i%'. 

Charles A. Kipp, of New Jersey, May 14, : 863. 
George McC. Miller, of Delaware, July 6, 1863. 
Washington B. Trull, of Massachusetts, July 6, 1863. 
George B. Parker, of New York, August 7, 1863. 
Frank Reynolds, of New York, August 7, 1863. 
Solomon S. Schultz, of Pennsylvania, August 7, 1863. 
John H. Doughty, of Connecticut, August 7, 1863. 

J. A. White, of Massachusetts, August 7, 1863. 
Frederick Lloyd, of Iowa, August 15, 1863. 

James K. Rogers, of Pennsylvania, August 15, 1863. 
George S. Courtwright, of Ohio, August 15, 1863. 
William 8S. Ely, of New York, September 2, 1868. 
Henry C. Roberts, of Pennsylvania, September 2, 1863. 
Henry S. W. Burritt, of Connecticut, September 2, 1868. 
Gerhard Saal, of Ohio, September 9, 18638. 

Waldo C. Daniels, of Ohio, September 9, 1863. 

John C. Norton, of Illinois, September 9, 1868. 
Robert McGowan, of Tennessee, September 9, 1863. 
Rudolph Tanszky, of New York, September 24, 1863. 
George S. Rose, of Canada West, September 24, 1863. 
Roger W. Pease, of New York, October 2, 1868. 
Norman §. Barnes, of New York, October 9, 1863. 
James M. Leepe, of New York, October 9, 1863. 
George A. Mursick, of New York, October 9, 1863. 
Nathan F. Marsh, of Pennsylvania, October 18, 1863. 
H. Eversman, of Illinois, October 13, 1863. 

James M. Study, of Indiana, October 13, 1863. 
Charles B. White, of Louisiana, October 24, 1863. 
Edwin D. Buckman, of Pennsylvania, October 24, 1863. 
Charles F. Brisbane, of New York, October 24, 1863. 
John F. Huber, of Pennsylvania, November 7, 1863. 
Henry M. Kirke, of Ohio, November 7, 1863. 

Charles H. B. Hood, of Ohio, November 7, 1863. 

A. M. Sigmund, of Pennsylvania, November 11, 1868. 
Joel Leaverns, of Massachusetts, December 4, 1863. 
Theodore Artand, of Maryland, December 4, 1863. 
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TO BE HOSPITAL CHAPLAINS. 


James Gubby, of New Jersey, April 1, 1863. 

Henry Stevens, of West Virginia, April 18, 1863. 

8. M. Beatty, of Ohio, April 17, 1868. 

John M. Green, of Maryland, April 22, 1863. 

Rodney Gage, of Massachusetts, April 22, 1863. 

John A. Spooner, of Maryland, April 22, 1863. 

Simeon P. Ives, of Illinois, April 22, 1863. 

James B. Crane, of Pennsylvania, April 22, 18638. 
Thomas H. W. Monroe, of District of Columbia, April 22, 1863. 
Jacob Frankel, of Pennsylvanta, April 22, 1863. 

Peter McGrane, of Pennsylvania, April 22, 1863. 
Edward McGlynn, of New York, April 22, 1863. 

Griffith Owen, of Maryland, April 22, 1863. 

D’Crump Ormsby, of New York, April 22, 1863. 

D. D. McKee, of Indiana, April 22, 1863. 

John W. Arthur, of Delaware, April 22, 1863. 

William C. Smith, of Alabama, April 22, 1863. 

William K. Talbot, of Kentucky, April 22, 1863. 

Almon Gregory, of Indiana, April 22, 1863. 

William L. Mather, of Massachusetts, April 22, 1863. 
William Earnshaw, of Pennsylvania, April 22, 1863. 
Franklin W. Olmstead, of Vermont, April 25, 1863. 
William M. Daily, of Indiana, May 9, 1863. 

William C. Hubbard, of New York, May 11, 1863. 
Joseph A. Stephan, of Indiana, May 18, 1863. 

Thomas Willett, of New York, May 20, 1863. 

Norman W. Camp, of New Jersey, May 29, 1863. 
William H. Paddock, of Pennsylvania, June 19, 1863. 
Charles W. Heisley, of New Jersey, August 1, 1863. 

J. Agnew Crawford, of Pennsylvania, August 5, 1863. 
Robert Day, of New York, August 13, 1863. 

Mordecai J. W. Ambrose, of Kentucky, September 23, 1863. 
William J. Potter, of Massachusetts, September 30, 1863. 
Patrick F. McCarthy, of District of Columbia, October 2, 1868. 
J. A. Heyden, of Tennessee, October 6, 1863. 

Manuel J. Gonsalves, of Pennsylvania, October 17, 1863. 
Alexander Shiras, of Pennsylvania, October 19, 1863. 
Philip McKim, of Missouri, October 19, 1863. 

James Schofield, of Iowa, October 19, 1863. 

Chauncey W. Fitch, of Indiana, October 26, 1863. 

John Vahey, of Illinois, November 2, 1863. 

D. D. Antwerp, of North Carolina, November 19, 1863. 
James H. Brown, of Pennsylvania, November 12, 1863. 
William Wilson, of Ohio, November 17, 1863. 

Alfred Nevin, of Pennsylvania, November 19, 1863. 
Herman Eggers, of Tennessee, December 2, 1863. 


Personal Items. 

Major-General U. S. Grant arrived at Louisville, Kentucky, from a tour of 
inspection via Knoxville, Tennessee, on the 11th of January. 

Major-General George G. Meade is still detained at his residence in Phila- 
delphia by severe indisposition. 

Major-General Sedgwick, commanding the Sixth Corps, Army of the Poto- 
mac, is in command of the army during General Meade’s illness. 
_ Major-General Blunt is on a visit to Washington, for the purpose of consult- 
ing with the Indian Bureau regarding Indian affairs in the Southwest. 

Major-General Burnside was in Boston on the 20th ult., and reviewed the 
veteran 2d Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers. General Burnside is recruit- 
ing his corps, the celebrated Ninth, to fifty thousand men, for special service. 

Major-General Lovell H. Rousseau announces the following additions to his 
staff:—Major T. O. Bigney, 18th Wisconsin Volunteers, Provost-Marshal; 
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Captain E. D. Baker, U.S. Army, A.Q.M.; Lieutenant H. C. Blackman, 8th 
Kansas Volunteers, Judge-Advocate; Lieutenant H. W. Barr, 8d Tennessee 
Cavalry, Assistant Provost-Marshal. 

Brigadier-General Brown, commanding at Norfolk, Virginia, is to be assigned 
duty in the Army of the Potomac. 

Brigadier-General Birge, of the Department of the Gulf, has arrived at New 
York on a brief leave of absence. 

Brigadier-General 0. 8S. Ferry has assumed command of Philadelphia, in 
the absence of Major-General George Cadwalader, who is detailed as a member 
of the Court of Inquiry at Nashville, Tennessee. 

— H. D. Terry is in command of a brigade at Sandusky, 
io. 

Brigadier-General Nathan Kimball, of Indiana, is ordered to the command 
at Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Brigadier-General Harrow, of Indiana, is transferred from the Army of the 
Potomac to the Army of the Cumberland. 


Che Navy. 


Ordered. 


Jan. 9.—Commander T. H. Patterson, ordered to special duty at Washing- 
ton. 

Jan. 18.—Commander J. W. A. Nicholson, detached from the South Atlantic 
Blockading Squadron, and ordered to the command of the Manhattan. 

Jan. 16.—Commander Geo. L. Selden, ordered to the Naval Station, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Jan. 16.—Commander N. C. Bryant, ordered to report at the navy- yard, 
New York, for such duty as may be assigned him. ; 
Jan. 4.—Lieutenant-Commander R. F. R. Lewis, ordered to the South Atlan- 

tic Blockading Squadron. 

Jan. 6.—Lieutenant-Commander John G. Walker, ordered to command the 
U. S. 8. Saco. 

Jan. 7.—Lieutenant-Commander O. C. Badger, detached from the South At- 
lantic Blockading Squadron. 

Jan. 11.—Lieutenant-Commander John Irwin, detached from ordnance duty 
at Philadelphia, and ordered to the West Gulf Blockading Squadron. Lieu- 
tenant-Commander J. E. DeHaven, detached from the command of the Sebago, 
and ordered to return North. 

Jan. 16.—Lieutenant-Commander James G. Maxwell, ordered to the West 
Gulf Blockading Squadron. Lieutenant-Commander John G. Mitchell, ordered 
to report to Rear-Admiral Gregory for temporary duty. 


Jan. 4.—Lieutenant Charles E. Hawley, ordered to temporary ordnance duty 
at New York. 
Jan. 9.—Lieutenant Albert Kautz, ordered to the Nereus. 


Jan. 7.—Acting Ensign Roland C. Irvin, detached from the Ticonderoga, and 
ordered to the Niagara. Acting Ensign F. P. Harrington, detached from the 
Ticonderoga, and ordered to the Niagara. 

Jan. 14,—Acting Ensign Frederick Pearson, ordered to the Brooklyn. 


Jan. 8.—Midshipman H. R. Bigelow, ordered to the navy-yard, Boston. 


Jan. 4,—Assistant Surgeon 8. D. Flagg, detached from Naval Laboratory, 
New York. 

Jan. 7.—Assistant Surgeon John T. Luck, ordered to the Pacific Squadron, 
to relieve Assistant Surgeon G. 8. Beardsley. Assistant Surgeon George R. 
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Brush, detached from the Potomac, and ordered North. Assistant Surgeon W. 
C. Lyman, ordered to the Naval Hospital, New York. Assistant Surgeon Frede- 
rick E. Potter, ordered to the Receiving-Ship Ohio. 

Jan. 9.—Assistant Surgeon Louis Zenzen, detached from the Chippewa, and 
ordered North. Assistant Surgeon J. H. Gunning, detached from the Tahoma, 
and ordered North. 

Jan. 13.—Assistant Surgeon Luther M. Lyon, detached from the Pinola, and 
ordered North. 

Jan. 16.—Assistant Surgeon S. R. Foreman, detached from the Circassian, 
and ordered to the Admiral. 


Jan. 14.—Paymaster Rufus Parks, ‘ordered to the Supply Steamer Admiral. 


Jan. 5.—Chief Engineer Jno. W. Moore, ordered to superintend Government 
machinery building at the Atlantic Works, New York. 


Jan. 14.—First Assistant Engineer Henry W. Robie, ordered to the Tacony. 


Jan. 11.—Second Assistant Engineer John H. Hunt, detached from the Ti- 
conderoga, and ordered to the Dacotah. 

Jan. 12.—Second Assistant Engineer A. Sackett, ordered to the Ascutney. 

Jan. 16.—Second Assistant Engineer Joseph Morgan, detached (sick) from 
the Metacomet; Second Assistant Engineer Francis Cronin, ordered to the 
Chicopee. 


Jan, 2.—Third Assistant Engineer D. M. Egbert, ordered to the Ascutney. 

Jan.6.—Third Assistant Engineer Howard D. Potts, detached from the 
Tioga, and ordered to Boston as assistant to Chief Engineer Wood. 

Jan. 7.—Third Assistant Engineer James Wylie, detached from the navy- 
yard, New York, and ordered to the Pequot. 

Jan. 11.—Third Assistant Engineer John C. Kafer, ordered to the Mackinaw. 

Jan, 12.—Third Assistant Engineer Oscar C. Lewis, ordered to the Ascutney. 

Jan. 14.—Third Assistant Engineer Wm. A. Windsor, ordered to the navy- 
yard, New York, as assistant to Chief Engineer DeLuce. 

Jan. 16.—Third Assistant Engineer Albert J. Bonsall, ordered to the Chick- 
opee. Third Assistant Engineer Richard D. Dodge, ordered to the Pequot. 


Jan. 6.—Boatswain P. J. Miller, detached from the Marion, and wait orders. 
Jan. 8.—Boatswain Edward Kenney, detached from the Constitution, and 
wait orders. 


Jan. 14.—Gunner Wm. Cope, detached from the navy-yard, Philadelphia, 
and wait orders. Gunner Cornelius Dugan, ordered to the navy-yard, Phila- 
delphia. 


Jan. 15.—Carpenter Geo. E. Anderson, ordered to the Sacramento. Gunner 
Geo. Fouse, detached from the Macedonian, and ordered to the Nereus. 


Resignations Accepted. 


Jan. 6.—Assistant Surgeon E. 8. Olcott. Jan. 7—Midshipman A. B. Cole; 
Midshipman H. C. Lain. 


Dismissed. 
Jan. 7.—Ensign H. T. Grafton. Jan. 15.—Midshipman Frederick Haines. 


Jan. 2.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Thomas J. Woodward, detached from 
the command of the Commodore Perry, and ordered to command the Atlanta. 

Jan. 5.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. K. Cressy, ordered to command 
the Malvern. 

Jan. 7.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant William B. Eaton, detached from the 
command of the Circassian, and ordered to command the Admiral. 


Jan. 2.—Acting Master 0. B. Warren, ordered to command the Bark Hough- 
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ton, to relieve Acting Master Newell Graham, orderedtoreturn North. Acting 
Master A. McFarland, detached (sick) from the Sciota. Acting Master J. C. 
Hamlin, detached from the Nereus, and ordered to the command of the Cactus. 

Jan. 4.—Acting Master Geo. Martin, detached from the Philadelphia, and 
ordered North. 

Jan. 5.—Acting Master William B. Cobb, detached from the Vandalia, and 
ordered to the Malvern. Acting Master William McGloin, ordered to the Che- 
nango. 

ie: 6.—Acting Master George W. Frost, ordered to the Massasoit. Acting 
Master Jacob Kimball, detached from the Maratanza. 

Jan, 9.—Acting Master Charles W. Lee, detached from the command of the 
Victoria. Acting Master J. A. Hannum, ordered to the navy-yard, Boston. 

Jan. 11.—Acting Master Henry Churchill, detached from the Circassian, and 
ordered to the Admiral. Acting Master George Ferris, detached from the 
Circassian. Acting Master Charles Potter, detached from the command of the 
Rachel Seaman, to take effect on the arrival of that vessel at Hampton Roads. 

Jan. 12.—Acting Master E. S. Turner, detached from the Commodore Read. 

Jan. 13.—Acting Master W. H. Bullis, detached from the navy-yard, Boston, 
and ordered to the U. 8. S. Somerset. : 

Jan. 13.—Acting Master Thies M. Meyer, ordered to the Admiral. 


The following have been appointed Acting Ensigns, and ordered to report to 
Rear-Admiral Paulding for instruction, on board the School Ship Savannah: 

Jan, 2.—Albert F. Dill, and Thomas A. Witham. Jan. 5.—Thomas J. Rol- 
lins. Jan. 11.—William H. Potter. Jan. 12.—Archibald B. Ostrander. Jan. 
12.—E. G. Blanchard. Jan. 15.Augustus C. Savage. 


The following Acting Master’s Mates have been promoted to Acting Ensigns: 

Jan. 12.—J. A. Montague, of the U.S. S. Two Sisters; John D. Ellis, 
South Atlantic Blockading Squadron. Jan. 13.—Jeremiah C. Wentworth, of 
the U. 8.8. Daffodil. 


Jan, 2.—Acting Ensign John Boyle, detached from the Grand Gulf, and or- 
dered to the command of the Althea. 

Jan. 4.—Acting Ensign Geo. B. Mott, detached from the Mississippi Squadron, 
and ordered to the Chenango. 

Jan. 5.—Acting Ensign F. G. Adams, ordered to the Chenungo. Acting En- 
sign Charles F. Keith, ordered to the Malvern. 

Jan. 6.—Acting Ensign Jeff. A. Slamm, detached from the Circassian, and 
ordered to the Massasoit. Acting Ensigns John A. French, and Geo. W. Cor- 
ner, detached from the Calypso, and ordered to the Maratanza. 

Jan. 7.—Acting Ensign E. H. Watkeys, ordered to the North Carolina. 

Jan. 9.—Acting Ensign Walter D. Maddock, detached from the Release, and 
ordered to the command of the Rose. 

Jan. 11.—Acting Ensign Horace T. Draper, ordered to the Magnolia. 

Jan. 18.—Acting Ensign Henry Oakley, detached from the Circassian, and 
ordered to the Admiral. Acting Ensign Robert Pendleberry, and Raymond 
Rabadan, ordered to the Admiral. 


Jan. 2.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Charles Little, detached from the North 
Carolina, and ordered to the Winona. 

Jan. 4.—David P. Goodhue, appointed Acting Assistant Surgeon, arfd ordered 
to the Ohio. Edwin M. Goodwin, appointed Acting Assistant Surgeon, and 
ordered to the North Carolina. Acting Assistant Surgeon Wm. G. Bruce, de- 
tached (sick) from the Niphon. 

Jan. 7.—Acting Assistant Surgeon E. 8. Smith, detached from the Nanse- 
mond, and ordered to the Potomac. 

Jan. 8.—Acting Assistant Surgeon E. J. O. Callaghan, detached from the 
Ohio, and ordered to the Malvern. Acting Assistant Surgeon David P. Good- 
hue, detached from the Ohio, and ordered to the Chenango. Acting Assistant 
Surgeon Rufus P. Sawyer, detached from the Ohio, and ordered to the Massa- 
soit. Acting Assistant Surgeon Geo. F. Winslow, detached from the Morse. 

Jan. 9.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Samuel P. Boyer, detached from the Fer 
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nandina, and granted permission to report at Philadelphia, for examination as 
Assistant Surgeon U.S. N. Geo. H. Butler, appointed Acting Assistant Sur- 
geon, and ordered to the Kineo. Acting Assistant Surgeon Charles Sturte- 
vant, detached from the Calypso, and ordered to the Tahoma. Acting Assist- 
ant Surgeon Geo. P. Wright, detached from the Kineo, and ordered to the 
Chippewa. 

Jan. 11.—Daniel C. Burleigh, appointed Acting Assistant Surgeon. 

Jan. 12.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Geo. P. Wright’s orders to the Chip- 
pewa revoked. 

Jan. 138.—Acting Assistant Surgeon W. G. Bruce, ordered to the Mississippi 
Squadron. Acting Assistant Surgeon A. Y. Hanson, detached from the Dela- 
ware, and ordered to the Pinola. 

Jan. 15.—Hiram H. James, appointed Acting Assistant Surgeon, and ordered 
to the Mississippi Squadron. 

Jan. 16.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Rufus O. Mason, ordered to the Chip- 
pewa. Acting Assistant Surgeon Passmore Treadwell, detached from the Mis- 
sissippi Squadron, with permission to appear at Philadelphia for examination 
as Assistant Surgeon U.S.N. Acting Assistant Surgeon Edward M. Goodwin, 
detached from the North Carolina, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 


Jan. 5.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Jno. W. Van Cleve, Jr., ordered to the 
Mississippi Squadron. Archibald McVay, appointed Acting Assistant Pay- 
master. 

Jan, 6.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Bailey Hascall, ordered to the Che- 
nango. 

Jan. 7.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. R. Winslow, ordered to the Massa- 
soit. Acting Assistant Paymaster A. B. Poor, ordered to the Malvern. Act- 
ing Assistant Paymaster Geo. Hudson, Jr., ordered to the Nansemond, to re- 
lieve Acting Assistant Paymaster R. H. Gillette. 

Jan. 9.—Acting Assistant Paymaster J. W. Sands, ordered to the Valley 
City, to relieve Acting Assistant Paymaster T. W. Whittemore. Acting Assist- 
ant Paymaster O. B. Seagrave, ordered to the Flag, to relieve Acting Assistant 
Paymaster Lynford Lardner. 

Jan. 11.—James T. Wildman, appointed Acting Assistant Paymaster. 

Jan. 14.—Acting Assistant Paymaster E. T. Barker, ordered to the Kenne- 
bec. Acting Assistant Paymaster Geo. H. Andrews, detached from the Mo- 
hawk. Acting Assistant Paymaster O. F. Browning, ordered to the Mercedita, 
to relieve Acting Assistant Paymaster J. 8. Mallary. 

Jan. 15.—Acting Assistant Paymaster B. H. Franklin,ordered to the Sciota. 

Jan. 16.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Jos. H. Pynchon, ordered to the Oc- 
torara. Acting Assistant Paymaster Geo. R. Watkins, ordered to temporary 
duty on board the Receiving-Ship Alleghany. 


Jan. 5.—Herman Peters, appointed Acting Gunner, and ordered to the Che- 
nango. 

Jan. 6.—Wm. Lordan, appointed Acting Gunner, and ordered to the Mas- 
sasoit. 


The following have been appointed Acting Master’s Mates, and ordered to 
report at New York, for instruction in gunnery :—Jan. 2.—H. P. Arbecam ; 
Francis H. Brown; Seth H. Bryant; Norman F. Jenks; James R. Grove; Sew- 
ard F. Graves; Frederick A. Gross, Jr.; Wm. Earl; Isaac F. Atkins; Wm. F. 
Chatfield. Jan, 4.—Joshua Cook, Jr. Jan. 7.—Elbridge G. Caswell; Frede- 
rick W. Cotton. Jan. 11.—J. N. Peabody; Edward A. Morse; Jno. R. P. At- 
kins; Robert Price; Alfred M. Beck. Jan. 12.—Wm. G. Fearing; Bradford 
E. Treat; C. C. Wilbur; A. A. Very. Jan. 18.—Jno. E. Plander; Jno. F. 
Van Nest; Charles F. Fisher. Jan. 14.—J. H. Russell; J. 8S. Dench; I. A. 
Pierce; C. H. Foster. Jan. 15.—Frederick J. Dill; H. G. Holmes. 


Jan. 9.—Jno. H. Locke, appointed Acting Master’s Mate for duty at the Naval 
Battery, Seavey’s Island. 

Jan. 11.—John 8. Carpenter and Henry Lynch, appointed Acting Master’s 
Mate, and ordered to the Supply. Benj. 0. Carpenter, appointed Acting Mas- 
ter’s Mate, and ordered to the Wabash. 
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Jan. 12.—Wm. C. Howard, appointed Acting Master’s Mate U.S. S. Canan- 
daigua. 

Jan. 13.—Jno. N. Davis, appointed Acting Master’s Mate, Potomac Flotilla. 
J. F. Silva, appointed Acting Master’s Mate, U.S. 8. Hendrick Hudson. 

Jan. 14.—James Miller, appointed Acting Master’s Mate, U.S. S. Clover. 
Wm. Farley, appointed Acting Master’s Mate, U. S. 8. Marblehead. 


Jan, 2.—Acting Master’s Mate John Conner, detached from the Genesee, and 
granted sick leave. Acting Master’s Mate Carlton A. Trundy, detached from 
the Cowslip, and ordered to command the Narcissus. 

Jan. 4.—Acting Master’s Mate Allen K. Noyes, detached from the Midnight, 
and ordered to the Massachusetts. Acting Master’s Mate J. A. Cook, detached 
from the Tioga, and ordered to the Sacramento. Acting Master’s Mate John 
Utter, detached from the Owasco, and ordered to report at Boston. Acting 
Master’s Mate George Couch, ordered to the Midnight. 

Jan. 5.—Acting Master’s Mate W. F. Horton, ordered to the Malvern. Act- 
ing Master’s Mate D. B. McKenzie, ordered to the Chenango. Acting Master’s 
Mate W. W. Reed, ordered to the Ceres, 

Jan, 6.—Acting Master’s Mate J. F. Hughes, detached from the Vandalia, 
and ordered to the Massasoit; Acting Master’s Mate W. H. Algier, detached 
from the Calypso, and ordered to the Maratanza; Acting Master’s Mate A. 
K. Brown, detached from the Valley City, and ordered to the Nansemond ; 
_ Acting Master’s Mate John Utter, ordered to the Massasoit. 

Jan. 8.—Acting Master’s Mate Wm. G. Tompkins, ordered to the Wateree. 
‘ Jan. 9.—Acting Master’s Mate Henry Wyman, detached from the Van- 

erbilt. 

Jan. 11.—Acting Master’s Mate E. N. K. Place, detached from the Os- 
ceola, and ordered to the Sacramento. 

Jan, 12.—Acting Master’s Mate Henry Wyman, ordered to the Metacomet. 
— 13.—Acting Master’s Mates J. N. Pease and T. J. Pray, ordered to the 

miral, 


Appointed Acting First Assistant Engineers. 


Jan. 5.—Charles G. Conklin, ordered to the Canonicus. Jan. 8.—Frank M. 
Farrar, ordered to the Admiral. G. W. Shank, ordered to the Grand Gulf. 


Appointed Acting Second Assistant Engineers. 


Jan. 2.—John Jordan, ordered to the U.S. S. Neptune. Jan. 6.—John W. 
Harnett, ordered to the Malvern. John L. Bowers, ordered to the Commodore 
Perry. Jan. 8.—Wm. J. Barrington, ordered to the Winona. John Powers, 
ordered to the Pink. Oratus S. French, ordered to the Admiral. Jan. 9.— 
Ansel P. Besse, ordered to the Merrimac. Jan. 11.—Geo. 8. Tyler, ordered to 
the Ticonderoga. Jan. 13.—Charles Allenbrand, ordered to the Malvern. Jan. 
14.—Wm. R. Nutz, ordered to the Rose. Jan. 16.—Samuel V. Stillings, or- 
dered to the Grand Gulf. " 


Appointed Acting Third Assistant Engineers. 


Jan. 2.—Daniel M. Spangler, to the Massachusetts; Wm. Dougherty, or- 
dered to the Massachusetts; AndrewJ. Homan, ordered tothe Augusta. Jan. 4. 
—Leonard Pratt, ordered to the Sacramento; Wm. Collier, ordered to the Ossi- 
pee. Jan. 5.—Edward Ewel, ordered to the Iroquois; John R. Sherwood, 
ordered to the Ceres; Geo. H. Lawrence, ordered to the Malvern; Levi Coit, 
ordered to the Heliotrope; John McKenney, ordered to the Heliotrope ; Wm. 
Raynor, ordered to the Nereus; Lawrence Hartt, ordered to the Neptune; 
Robert Reilly, ordered to the Michigan; Alfred H. Perry, ordered tothe Mal- 
vern ; Edwin Bond, ordered to the Malvern; Wm. 8S. Brown, ordered to the 
Canonicus. Jan. 6.—Anthony Gale, ordered to the Stettin; Geo. A. Dean or- 
dered to the Ceres; Wm. A. Russell, ordered to the Iroquois. Jan. 8.—Lewis 
Rush, ordered to the Admiral; James D. Vanzandt, ordered to the Admiral. 
Jan. 9.—Samuel 8. Pettingill, ordered to the Pink; Edward R. Hubbard, or- 
dered tothe Buckthorn. Jan. 11.—James Baron, ordered to the Pink; Alfred 
Osgood, ordered to the Buckthorn; John E. Edwards, ordered to the Hunch- 
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back. van. 12.—Charles E. Black, ordered to the Narcissus; Granville C. 
Willey, ordered to the Rose. Jan. 13.—Alpheus Nichols, ordered to the Rose. 
Jan. 14.—Wm. Henry Waite, ordered to the Galatea. Jan. 16.—Charles M. 
Slocum, ordered to the Tritonia ; Alvin Lawrence, ordered to the Glaucus. 


Jan. 6.—Acting First Assistant Engineer D. F. Gerrish, ordered to the Cor- 
nubia. ° 

Jan. 14.—Acting First Assistant Engineer Wm. Tipton, detached from the 
Circassian, and ordered to the Sacramento. 

Jan. 15.—Acting First Assistant Engineer D. A. Lockwood, detached fro 
the Sacramento. . 


‘ Jan. 5.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Frederick Snyder, detached from 
the Nansemond, and ordered to the Gettysburg. 

Jan. 8.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer J. Catlin, detached from the 
Bermuda. 

Jan. 9.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Robert Copeland, ordered to the 
Buckthorn. 

Jan. 11.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer George S. Tyler, ordered to the 
Admiral. 

Jan. 12.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer James Ramsey, ordered to the 
Niphon. Acting Second Assistant Engineer Campbell McEwen, detached from 
the Grand Gulf, and ordered to the Flag. 

Jan, 15.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer J. J. Ashmen, ordered to the 
Malvern. 

Jan. 16.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer W. T. Worrell, ordered to the 
Massasoit. 


Jan. 9.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Charles Hickey, detached from the 
Commodore Perry, and ordered to the Iroquois. Acting Third Assistant En- 
gineer John Brooks, ordered to the Tritonia. 

Jan. 11.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Albert B. Kenney, detached from 
the Kineo, and ordered to the Shockokon. Acting Third Assistant Engineer 
David Holtz, detached from the Shockokon, and ordered to the Kineo. 

Jan. 13.—Acting ‘Third Assistant Engineer E. D. Merritt, ordered to the 
Heliotrope. Acting Third Assistant Engineer Andrew McTurk, ordered to the 
Cactus. 

Jan. 14.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer John Mognon, detached from the 
Circassian, and ordered to the Sacramento. Acting Third Assistant Engineer 
Robert T. Ewing, ordered to the Proteus. 

Jan. 15.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Charles Wines, detached from 
the Sacramento. 


Promoted for Good Conduct, &c. 


Jan. 4.—Acting Ensign Alexander McIntosh, to Acting Master. 

Jan. 6.—Acting Master Henry Brown, commanding Mortar Schooner Griffith ; 
Acting Master Abraham Christian, commanding Mortar Schooner Sarah Bruen; 
and Acting Master D. C. Woods, commanding Mortar Schooner Sea Foam, pro- 
moted to Acting Volunteer Lieutenants, for gallant conduct at Port Hudson. 


Jan. 6.—Acting Ensign H. W. Grinnell, to Acting Master, for good conduct 
in charge of navy howitzers at the capture of Aranzas, Texas. 

Jan. 12.—Acting Ensign N. M. Dyer, commanding U. 8. 8. Eugenie, pro- 
moted to Acting Master. 

Jan. 14.—Acting Ensign Geo. F. Winslow, promoted to Acting Master, for 
gallant conduct on board the Marblehead in action in Stono River, S.C. Acting 
Ensign Thomas Moore, of the U. 8. 8. Pawnee, promoted to Acting Master. 

Jan. 15.—Acting Ensign A. L. Emerson, of the U. S. 8S. Passaic, promoted 
to Acting Master. 


Resignations Accepted. 


Jan. 6.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Joseph F. Plant. 
Jan. 12.—Acting Ensign Charles A. Homans. Acting Assistant Surgeon J. 
Solis Cohen. 
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15.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer E. F. Maxfield. 
11.—Acting Master’s Mate James A. Cook. 
14.—Acting Master’s Mate John H. Shone. 
16.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. H. Higbee. 








Appointments Revoked. 


7.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Jno. W. Harnett. 
13.—Acting Master Alex. Waugh. 
16.—Acting Master’s Mate Francis W. Beck. 






Dismissed, 


5.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer James Clarke. 
6.—Acting First Assistant Engineer Robert Moore. 
18.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant D. P. Upton, to take effect from August 








Mississippi Squadron. 
Appointed Acting Ensigns. 


13.—Robert W. Brown. 
14.—James W. Richards. 










Appointed Acting Master’s Mates, 


2.—Wm. H. Smith; Edward C. Nye; Jno. A. Whitesides; W. W. Rumsey. 
11.—Jas. A. McCreary; Geo. B. Hall; J. L. McClung, 

12.—P. H. Sullivan. 

13.—John Davis; Z. T. Tibballs; D. H. Zeigler; Ben, £. Craig; J. W. 









Appointed Acting First Assistant Engineers. 


8.—James W. Edgar. 
12.—Israel Marsh. 










Appointed Acting Second Assistant Engineers. 


5.—James Vanzandt. 

8.—Saml. 8. Patterson, and Edward Costello. 
11.—Geo. W. Shellenberger, and Jno. C. Barr. 
12.—Cyrus B. Adams. 









Appointed Acting Third Assistant Engineers. 






7.—Henry Moxley. 

8.—Wm. Jayne. 

11.—Edward W. Park. 

12.—Bayard Martin, appointed Acting Carpenter. 

18.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Edward A. Austin, dismissed. 










